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looking ahead 


Fighting Crime in Black Communities 


A New York Times article reports that black groups in 
cities such as New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Buffalo, Washington, D.C., and Chicago have 
begun new efforts to cope with crime in their commu- 
nities. A key element in these activities is a new attitude 
toward and increased cooperation with black policemen. 
The police are reached either individually or through local 
affiliates of a number of national organizations. Many 
black policemen as well as black community residents 
agree that crime-fighting priorities should be established 
by the community rather than by the police, who con- 
tend that their input into policymaking currently is 
minimal. Various community approaches to crime-fighting 
include such programs as videotape education projects and 
“big brother” counseling. Even though some of the 
programs can demonstrate concrete results, few have been 
able to get substantial funding from Federal, State, or 
locai sources. Robert L. Woodson, Director of the Na- 
tional Urban League’s Administration of Justice Division, 
believes that given the choice and exposure, the black 
community would “‘get behind more creative solutions.” 
The Urban League hopes to develop a plan that would 
launch an organized attack on crime—one that would 
address such areas as victim relief, penal reform, and 
various sociological and institutional dimensions of the 
problem. To this end, the League has raised $100,000 of 
a $200,000 proposal to bring together black local and 
national leaders and groups to use their experience, 
research, and sensitivity to find those solutions, 


Architects + Students = Environmental Awareness 


The National Endowment for the Arts has expanded its 
artists-in-schools program to include architects. In an 
effort to make students more aware of the built environ- 
ment and to help them realize their potential in shaping 
it, architects will be brought into elementary and second- 
ary schools in more than 20 States this fall. According to 
Nancy Hanks, chairman of the Endowment, “Architecture 
is an art, one that is frequently neglected when we 
consider our environment. Buildings play a major role in 
our lives—we work, play, and sleep in them. They are all 
around us and it is important for people to understand 
how their design affects our environment and, indeed, the 
quality of life.” To date, poets, painters, dancers, 
musicians, and other artists and craftsmen have been 
brought into some 7,500 schools. The artists-in-school 
program was created to broaden the sensitivity of 
students to the arts and the role arts play in our daily 
lives. 


Wood-base Panel Products from Abroad 


According to John G. Haygreen, head of the University of 
Minnesota’s Department of Forest Products, major wood- 
base panel products could be produced in less developed 
countries for housing needs. An increasing scarcity of raw 
material suitable for plywood and lumber manufacturing 
is developing in Europe and North America; however, in 
many less developed countries there is an abundance of 
wood that is not marketable for export because of the 
species and types. These types may be adaptable to the 
production of wood-base panel materials. Haygreen 
believes that plywood, particleboard, fiberboard, and 
wood-wool could be produced in the less developed 
countries to provide materials needed to house the 1 
billion additional people expected in urban areas in the 
next 20 years. 


Auto-Restricted Zones 


An_ auio-restricted zone (ARZ) demonstration will be 
carried out in five U.S. cities—Boston, Mass., Burlington, 
Vt., Memphis, Tenn., Providence, R.I., and Tucson, Ariz. 
The ARZs will be located in congested portions of the 
five cities—such as the central business and shopping 
districts—-where a comprehensive redesign of existing 
traffic patterns can achieve significant improvements to 
ease the flow of pedestrians and traffic vehicles. 
Preferential transit innovations will include special bus 
lanes and bus-only streets. It is believed that an improved 
environment with less air, noise, and visual pollution will 
result from relocating major traffic streams from heavily 
used pedestrian areas. The ARZ demonstration project is 
sponsored by the Department of Transportation’s Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration and the Federal High- 
way Administration. 


Homeowners Adding More Rooms 


Last year, homeowners in need of more living space 
added more than 4 million rooms at a record cost of 
$26.6 billion. New bedrooms, bathrooms, and family 
rooms accounted for more than a fifth of this amount. 
To accomplish this, homeowners added new wings to 
their homes, finished basements and attics, and converted 
garage space, porches, and breezeways. The rest of the 
money went into repairs, modernization, and alterations. 
John J. Butler, President of the National Home Improve- 
ment Council, predicts spending on home improvements 
and maintenance will reach $30 billion this year with 
another 4.2 million rooms being added to the Nation’s 
existing homes. 
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Reclaiming San Francisco’s 
Older Neighborhoods 


by Judith Lynch Waldhorn 
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San Francisco public school children are being taught to recognize and appreciate their 


heritage 


Take a walk through any of San 
Francisco’s pre-earthquake neighbor- 
hoods, and you'll be surprised by the 
splashy vitality of many blocks of 
reclaimed ‘‘Victorians.”” These exu- 
berant wooden confections were 
described in 1883 as ‘a riotous run 
of architectural fancy,”” and now they 
have beguiled a whole new generation 
of preservationists whose efforts are 
restoring a third of the city, some 
1500 square blocks. 

Their targets are eight older neigh- 
borhoods which form a_ crescent 
around downtown, from the Western 
Addition to Haight-Ashbury to 
Potrero Hill. The Victorian revival 
movement has various roots and 
many kinds of disciples. 

These houses, which are so visually 
appealing, are the architectural legacy 
of the 19th century tract builders, 
Victorian era entrepreneurs who 
bought clusters of 25-foot lots near 
streetcar and cable car lines, then 
constructed rows of identical ‘’fancy- 
work” houses. Since these carpenter- 
builders relied on mass production to 
keep prices low—from $1,500 to 
$3,000 for a single-family house— 
buyers had few options. They could, 
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however, make some choices: wall- 
paper or plaster in the parlor; a raw 
attic or a finished extra bedroom; a 
“plain” front door for $1.25 or a 
“fancy” one for $5.00. 


The Roots of Revival 

The carpenter-built homes which 
comprise most of the city’s Victorian 
housing stock are a fortunate rem- 
nant of the 1906 disaster which 
destroyed many of the mansions built 
to showcase the wealth of families 
grown rich in gold, silver, railroads, 
or banking. The Hopkins, the 
Stanfords, the Floods, and others 
lived in custom-designed  extrava- 
ganzas on Nob Hill. Tract builders 
copied them, using the house plan 
books and millwork catalogues widely 
available at the time to devise homes 
much smaller in scale, but with 
facades equally laden with a bewilder- 
ing variety of machine-made em- 
bellishment. 

The temblor did little damage to 
the residential sections of the city, 
whose “‘balloon-framed’’ wooden 
buildings were flexible enough to with- 
stand the shock. The destruction was 
caused when someone struck a match 


near a broken gas main and started a 
fire which lasted 3 days. Since the 
water mains also burst, the National 
Guard dynamited a firebreak; many 
of the finest homes were blown up to 
clear a path in front of the flames. 
When the fire was finally put out, a 
quarter of San Francisco was in ruins. 
The Nob Hill mansions of the rich 
were destroyed, but relatively un- 
touched were the thousands of 
carpenter-built homes in the outlying 
neighborhoods, now the target of 


contemporary revivalists. 


Misguided Improvements 

What nature could not destroy was 
almost lost during the post-quake 
decades to a combination of 
economy and fashion. Some people 
found their fancywork homes a bur- 
den to maintain and vulgar to behold. 
Their whimsical enrichments were 
labeled ‘‘gingerbread”’ by an architect 
who found their decorative abandon 
a bit ostentatious. 


These sentiments were aided by a 
succession of products which enticed 
the owners of Victorians to commit a 
series of crimes in the name of 
modernization. In the early 1900's, 
an asbestos product manufacturer 
encouraged owners to strip all decora- 
tive detail and cover redwood siding 
with their new shingles, guaranteed 
fire resistant and weatherproof. 
Stucco was promoted in more inven- 
tive ways; owners could convert their 
homes into Hollywood bungalows 
complete with red tile roofs. Cultured 
stone siding was in vogue in the late 
1940’s, when owners were invited to 
streamline their buildings and trans- 
form them into imitation fortresses. 
Aluminum, steel, and vinyl siding 
followed, all praised for being re- 
sistant to rot and easily cleaned with 
a garden hose. The newest weapon in 
the misguided improvement arsenal is 
a spray-on textured coating guar- 
anteed for 30 years. It blurs detail 
and soon attracts a fuzzy gray coat- 
ing of soot; the coated homes look as 
if they are growing hair. 
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Some Lessons 

The manifestations of San Francisco’s 
revival are glowingly apparent as 
whole blocks of homes are wrested 
from the ravages of time, neglect, and 
wanton remodeling. Some of the 
ideas and programs which spurred 
San Francisco’s reclamation might 
provide useful lessons for old house 
fanciers trying to revive neighbor- 
hoods in other cities. Some guidelines 
are: 
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e@ Promote community awareness— 


The San Francisco revival got an 
early start, because in the mid-1960’s 
much of the city was surveyed by 
volunteers from the Junior League. 
The best representatives, some 2000 
buildings, were included in the book, 
Here Today, published in 1968 by 
Chronicle Books. By the early 1970's 
the revival was underway, as the 
combination of housing need, some 
government assistance, and new 


LEFT—Renovated house in the Alamo 
Square Federally Assisted Code Enforce- 
ment (FACE) project area. ABOVE—Same 
house before renovation. House was 
designed by Henry Geilfuss. 


interest in embellished wooden build- 
ings coalesced in eight formerly 
unfashionable neighborhoods. 

Beginning from that first volunteer 
effort, awareness programs have ex- 
panded in every direction: University 
extension classes and conferences, 
lecture series, neighborhood-based 
homeowner groups, library _ slide 
shows, walking tours, and neighbor- 
hood histories, including one pub- 
lished under HUD auspices. 

@ Assess revival potentia/—An 
important element of awareness is an 
evaluation of revival potential, which 
mandated a comprehensive survey of 
all Victorian buildings in San Fran- 
cisco’s 1500 block reviving section, 
completed last fall under the auspices 
of the National Endowment for the 
Arts. Notations of style, location, 
condition, use, and alterations were 
made for each of the 13,487 Vic- 
torians found in the survey. The ex- 
tent of misguided improvements was 
startling: some 50 percent of the 
Victorians within the survey area 
have been stripped and covered with 
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stucco, asbestos, aluminum or some 
other foreign substance. The dis- 
covery of these misguided buildings 
virtually doubles the revival potential, 
since 6700, or about half, of San 
Francisco’s older buildings were dis- 
guised as something else, such as a 
1950’s apartment house. 

@ Find adaptive uses—Finding new 
ways to use old buildings is a neces- 
sary revival element, since few owners 
can afford to use large mansions as 
single family homes anymore. One 
San Francisco architectural firm, The 
Preservation Group, is specializing in 
buying derelict structures, rehabilitat- 
ing and converting them to more 
appropriate uses, such as offices, 
restaurants, or multiple apartments. 
They want to prove that renovation 
of older buildings can be profitable, 
while contributing to the reclamation 
of our 19th century architectural 
heritage. 

@ Encourage the _ restoration 
crafts—The millwork details which 
make Victorians such a visual treasure 
can make their restoration a night- 
mare. Before the advent of the resto- 
ration crafts in San Francisco, the 
owner of an “amputated or mis- 
guided” Victorian had to manu- 
facture his own replacements or 
needed the patience to comb endless 
wrecking yards looking for house 
parts. Without a thorough knowledge 
of Victorian construction, these sal- 
vaged parts were often tacked on 
with little concern for scale or 
appropriateness. The fire which took 
Nob Hill also burned most city build- 
ing records, so restoration can be 
difficult for the amateur who doesn’t 
know what adornment was smothered 
by stucco. 

San Franciscans are fortunate be- 
cause a local firm, S.F. Victoriana, 
has developed the specialists, the 
machinery, and the _ information 
necessary to reproduce authentic 
house fronts. Their private collection 
of catalogues and house plans con- 
tains some of the very books used by 
architects and carpenter-builders of 
the time.: They also found the com- 
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plex machinery needed to manu- 
facture the brackets, buttons, 
molding, and other parts of the al- 
most infinite variety of structural 
enrichments which make San Fran- 
cisco Victorians such a delight to 
view but such a puzzle to restore 
authentically. Their prices vary 
according to the house size, style and 
the extent of the work necessary, but 
a two-story house might receive a 
new front for an average of $8,000, 
including design, manufacture of 
parts, installation, and painting. 

@ Develop legal protections— 
Continued protection of older build- 
ings cannot be entrusted to the whim 
of the public. This lesson was learned 
by San Franciscans in the 1950’s and 
1960’s when thousands of old build- 
ings were destroyed as part of a 
clearance renewal project. Protection 
was afforded to some buildings by 
the establishment of the Landmarks 
Preservation Advisory Board, which 
designates structures of architectural 
and historic merit. The designation 
confers both honor and protection. 
An owner must apply for a certificate 
of appropriateness before he alters or 
paints the exterior, and demolition 
may be halted for up to a year, 
giving preservationists time to try to 


convert the present owner or to find 
a sympathetic new one. 

Another legal protection was 
added to the revivalists repertoire by 
the Foundation for San Francisco's 
Architectural Heritage, Inc., which 
can accept facade easements, thus 
ensuring that the public part of a 
building will be saved for future 
generations. 

@ Provide 


Alternate Financing— 
Sections of several Victorian neigh- 


borhoods have benefitted from 
Federal funds. One is a Model Neigh- 
borhood; two are completed federally 
assisted code enforcement (FACE) 
areas; three are current FACE areas, 
and another neighborhood is the site 
of an urban renewal project, where 
several hundred Victorian units are 
being renovated. But these combina- 
tions of government programs have 
reached relatively few of the poten- 
tial revivalists, most of whom must 
depend on their own savings, or on 
private market rate financing for 
purchase and repair. Many stretch 
their restoration resources to the 
utmost by learning to do some of the 
rehabilitation work themselves. 
Private lending institutions do not 
always want to loan in older neigh- 
borhoods, and many _ discriminate 
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to re Stucco-clad house reclaimed by restoration specialists at San 


Francisco Victoriana. One of thousands of homes built by carpenter-builder Fernando 
Nelson. ABOVE—This home was moved and restored through a joint effort by the 


Foundation for San Francisco’s Architectural 


Heritage, Inc., and the San Francisco 


Redevelopment Agency. RIGHT—This Victorian was well-disguised, but San Francisco 


Victoriana returned it to its original state. 


against pre-quake buildings, par- 
ticularly those most in need of resto- 
ration. Yet quick action is often 
necessary to seize a house from the 
jaws of the bulldozer or to prevail 
upon an owner bent on moderniza- 
tion. Two. alternative means of 
financing have been set up in San 
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Francisco. Heritage has established an 
Urban Conservation Loan program, a 
revolving fund with several purposes, 
including timely purchases of options 
on endangered buildings. The Depart- 
ment of City Planning, in cooperation 
with Heritage and the Landmarks 
Board, has used some Community 


Development funds to make 
available to purchase, 
even more, 
merit. 


loans 
restore and 
if necessary, buildings of 


Toward Permanent Revival 

Helping citizens discover the visual 
delights of Victorian architecture is a 
satisfying task, well worth the efforts 
of local government and_ private 
preservation organizations. Legal pro- 
tection, loan assistance, a continuing 
inventory of potential and realized 
resources, and nurturing of the resto- 
ration crafts are necessary elements, 
whose application has brought a 
stunning result in San Francisco. 
Each week scaffolding goes up; 
asbestos is replaced with recreated 
redwood adornment; and fresh paint 
brightens whole rows, saving for the 
future the furiously embellished 
legacy of the craft of the Victorian 
carpenter builder. 0 


Ms. Waldhorn is an urban planner 
studying San Francisco’ Victorian 
housing with a design fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the 
Arts. She wrote the text for A Gift 
to the Street, a book of Victorian 
photographs which will be published 
in October 1976. 





Downtowns Are for People 


—Within sight of imposing high-rises 
in cities like St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Savannah and Seattle, people stroll 
along narrow winding streets filled 
with trees, benches and flowers. 

—I/n a crowded urban neighborhood, 
a small vacant lot is converted by 
residents to serve as a children’s park. 
—Families in cities all over the coun- 
try are becoming pioneers in the new 
urban homesteading programs, rehabi- 
litating center city homes. 


e Cities are reviving. Numerically, 
nearly 3000 urban renewal projects 
have been undertaken since 1949. 
Thousands of small-scale renovations 
have been completed in communities 
of all sizes. For. some, it’s a first 
faltering step. 

People, business and even the Fed- 
eral Government are taking a new 
interest in conserving and revitalizing 
downtowns. Faced with declining tax 
bases and revenues, they have joined 
forces to prevent further erosion of 
the central cities. Results are clearly 
visible in many downtowns where: 

@ Predestrian plazas and malls now 
emphasize the needs of people. 

@ Community interest is seen in 
revitalizing downtown housing and 
other facilities, after long years of 
neglect. 

@ New, innovative forms of mass 
transportation are operating. 

@ Improved traffic flow and park- 
ing facilities serve shoppers. 

@ Wider sidewalks with landscaping 
soften harsh building lines. 

Yet until recently, urban sooth- 
sayers had been predicting imminent 
doom for the “dinosaurs” of a 
former age. 

Throughout the 1960's, it looked 
as if their predictions might come 
true. Despite massive injections of 
Federal urban renewal and housing 
program funds, city downtowns were 
declining—many rapidly. Emphasis on 
the automobile and the lure of a 
better life in the suburbs drove many 
families and businesses out of the 
cities. 


Well-intentioned Federal agencies 


inadvertently encouraged the flight to 
the suburbs through housing policies 
that invited sprawl, and highway dol- 
lars that made commuting a simple 
matter for residents. 

Despite the failures of some Fed- 
eral programs, however, much of the 
fault for urban decay lay with the 
inability of the cities themselves to 
deal effectively with the problems 
that faced them. For many, the prob- 
lems were financial. In others, there 
was a lack of interest on the part of 
community leaders, business and the 
officials themselves. Many commu- 
nities are working desperately to turn 
the tables. 

The new era for downtowns is 
based on a sound footing of public/ 
private cooperation and strong local 
initiative. The new federalism con- 
cept, under general revenue sharing 
and the 1974 Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Act, replaced 
several categorical housing and re- 
development programs with funds to 
be used at the discretion of the local 


governments. In many cases, the dol- 
lar total is less than under the older 
grant programs. Moreover, there is 
more competition among vitally 
needed programs for each dollar avail- 
able. ‘‘The pie is the same—but now 
cities have to cut it in smaller 
pieces,” one HUD official summed 
up. 

Fewer Federal dollars have forced 
cities to use their block grant money 
as seed money to seek new private 
commitments. This is a good sign, 
downtown observers feel. When local 
business and community interests are 
committed (financially) to a project, 
its chances for success are multiplied 
over a federally- or State-financed 
project. 

One such example is Winchester, 
Va., (pop. 15,000). The city’s 2-block 
mall was funded on a 50-50 percent 
basis by the city and merchants, 
according to Mayor Stewart Bell, Jr. 


The city’s share was provided by 
revenue sharing. 

Denison, Texas (pop. 28,000), has 
a 3-block serpentine shopping park, 


with planters, and attractive land- 
scaping. City Manager David A. 
Harner says the project costs were 
picked up by property owners, 
assessed at $54 per square foot 
frontage on the mall. 

Tax increment financing, private, 
semi-autonomous development 
corporations, incentives to developers 
and development corporations, devel- 
opment rights transfer, and other 
methods can finance downtown 
action. 

Many communities are taking a 
second look at their sturdy, elderly 
and often aesthetically appealing 
structures as_ traditional funding 
sources have dried up. 

Some people estimate rehabilita- 
tion costs now run 30 percent to 50 
percent less than new construction 
costs—an added incentive to preserva- 
tion. Moreover, people are beginning 
to become nostalgic about the past. 

@ In Hoboken, N.J., a large factory 
is being converted to vitally needed 
apartments. 
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@ In New London, Conn., a dilapi- 
dated hotel has become choice hous- 
ing within easy walking distance of 
the city’s mall. 

e@ In 22 cities across the country, 
local and federally assisted urban 
homesteading programs are underway 
or being planned. Since its beginning 
in Wilmington 3 years ago, the idea 
has mushroomed. 

Many buildings and redevelopment 
projects, particularly the larger ones, 
are being designed for multiple uses. 
Cities have learned, finally, that 
combining housing with parking, 
- restaurants, shops, office space and 
recreation in a_ single downtown 
structure helps invigorate the core 
area. 

Suburban shopping centers were 
once considered an_ unbeatable 


enemy. But they too are having their 
problems. The result is that many 
developers are looking more favorably 
at downtown centers now. Many 


experts see a promising future for 
downtown centers. Columbus, Ind.; 
Bridgeport, Conn. (although this one 
was slow to pick up momentum); and 
Pittsfield, Mass. are cities with in- 
town enclosed centers. The list is 
growing. 

Salt Lake City’s downtown Trolley 
Square Shopping Center—enormously 
popular—saw former service as a 
maintenance and storage yard for 
Utah City Light. In Tacoma, Wash., a 
former city jail has been recycled as a 
small shopping plaza. 

A major trend in downtowns 
today is the construction of urban 
shopping malls. Full pedestrian malls, 
semi-malls and pedestrian plazas are 
sprouting up in cities of all sizes. 
There are now more than twice as 
many full malls—some 65—as there 
were a few years ago, according to 
another urban consultant firm, Down- 
town Research and Development 
Corp. of New York City. 

In tiny Toccoa, Ga., (pop. under 
7000), a 2-block mall, with canopied 
sidewalks to protect shoppers in bad 
weather, is the city’s pride and joy. 
Eugene, Ore.; Winchester, Va.; 
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Denison, Texas; Allentown, Pa.; 
Louisville, Ky.; New London, Conn., 
provide other examples. 

Downtown innovations also in- 
clude shelter for pedestrians—bus 
shelters and skywalks. To protect 
shoppers and encourage pedestrians 
downtown, Tulsa, Okla., plans a con- 
venient system of enclosed skywalks 
to connect high-rise structures. 

New London, Conn.; Springfield, 
Mass.; and Minneapolis, Minn., also 
have skywalks in their downtowns. In 
Portland, Ore., under a Federal crime 
prevention program stressing urban 
design, a protected skywalk system is 
also planned. 

Some other cities are building 
downtown civic centers and audi- 
toriums to draw people downtown. 
Lake Charles, La., ‘‘was not ready to 
succumb to downtown decay,” recalls 
Mayor James E. Sudduth. The city 
constructed a $15-million civic and 
convention center, a $500,000 pedes- 
trian mall, with landscaping, parking 
lots and renovations downtown. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y., was long over- 
whelmed by its Canadian counterpart 
as a tourist attraction. That down- 
town has undergone a complete trans- 
formation including a 420-room 
hotel, a $31 million convention cen- 
ter and $6million plaza, officials 
report. 

To give pedestrians and shoppers 
the right of way downtown, many 
communities are trying innovative 
forms of mass transit, combined with 
traffic improvements and_ in-town 
parking systems. 


La Mirada, Calif., (see THE 
AMERICAN CITY, Feb. 1975, p. 51) 
has instituted a popular subsidized 
dial-a-ride service. 

“Transit doesn’t have to show a 
profit to be worthwhile,” Seattle, 
Wash., officials conclude. There, free 
Magic Carpet Ride bus service down- 
town has become a model for other 
communities. 

The cities of the future may have 
ring parking with personal rapid 
transit (PRT) and other types of 
vehicles ‘“‘whisking’’ shoppers and 


workers downtown. But that, in view 
of Federal funding levels for research, 
is probably a long way off. In the 
meantime, better forms of transporta- 
tion, based on buses, are sorely 
needed. 

Several cities have given main 
streets and downtown business dis- 
tricts more pizzazz merely by repav- 
ing, widening sidewalks and using 
colorful concrete paving designs. 
Lighting, landscaping and street furni- 
ture can add excitement and color. 

Cities like Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
(pop. 40,000) have undertaken a 
face-lifting program designed by the 
locai traffic department, according to 
Traffic Engineer Edwin Turner. 
Downtown improvements will give 
pedestrians the right of way and im- 
prove the appearance of the city. 
Emphasis is on eliminating deteriora- 
tion, updating with colorful sidewalks 
and traffic planning. 

White Bear Lake, Minn., has re- 
paved several streets, and added new 
curbs and gutters, along with wider 
concrete sidewalks with stimulated 
red brick designs. Sidewalks now have 
benches, shade trees, and planters. 

A children’s “sculpture court” in 
downtown Jamestown, N.Y., made of 
large wooden blocks, keeps young- 
sters occupied for hours. Along the 
Tacoma, Wash., Broadway Plaza mall, 
children amuse themselves outside on 
play furniture while parents shop. 

Lighting systems can do more than 
illuminate roadways and deter crime. 
In Birmingham, Ala., one light design 
was so popular merchants selected it 
as the Birmingham Green mall 
symbol. It’s now a source of civic 
pride. 

Finally, marketing downtown 
through interest-stimulating activities 
like farmers’ markets is a sure way to 
bring people to town. Without signifi- 
cant investment by the city, these 
colorful events maintain the high 
level of interest vital to downtown 
survival. O 
This article was reprinted with the 
permission of American City & 
County Magazine. 





A Tour of Montana Highlights 


by Elizabeth Schlosser 


The State of Montana, the Nation's 
fourth largest, with 182 incorporated 
cities and towns, gets the kudos of 
the many who claim it to be the 
most beautiful of the country’s 
sparsely populated States. In its own 
right, the ‘Treasure State” is a 
tourist mecca, and _ subsists on 
tourism and its rich mineral and agri- 
cultural resources. 


Helena 

The mountain and lake city of 
Helena, the State’s capital, stands in 
the middle of Montana-—rich in early 
mining and agricultural tradition. 

A native of Helena would first 
point out to a visitor the Helena 
Cathedral, modeled after a Gothic 
cathedral in Cologne, Germany. It 
was built as a gift by a pious pioneer 
for his wife on Last Chance Gulch. 
Presently, the gulch, located in the 
core city, is being converted into a 
pedestrian mall flanked by a seven- 
block urban renewal project. The 
area’s redevelopment includes a new 
75-room motel, the rehabilitated 
historic Placer Hotel (converted with 
a $750,000 HUD Section 312 loan), 
a neighborhood facility, a new city- 
county library, a new Federal build- 
ing and an entirely restored artist's 
alley. Complementing the renewal 
effort is a beautified running stream, 
a trolley car and historic metal sculp- 
tures depicting Helena’s gold rush 
days. Phase 2 of the renewal project 
will call for historic markers to be 
mounted on _ tombstones, several 
kiosks, information centers, covered 
rest stops, a children’s haven and a 
site for a farmer’s market. These 
improvements are made possible by 
the city’s urban renewal project and 
first year $2,816,000 Entitlement 
funds. 

No other city in the Rockies, 
perhaps with the exception of Central 
City, Colorado, became as ‘quick 
rich” as Helena, where during the late 
1800’s gold was discovered and 
mined at a rapid clip. 

The city boasts some of the finest 
domestic Victorian and commercial 
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Richardsonian architecture in the 
West; and, from a certain vantage 
point, Helena’s buildings and HUD- 
funded parks appear to be taken 
from a 19th century lithograph. 

Fortified with a housing rehabilita- 
tion program and a proposed 100 
units of Section 8 housing, the city 
hopes to help remedy the less than 1 
percent vacancy rate. 


Butte 

Approximately 60 miles south of 
Helena lies Butte, home of Evel 
Knieval and the Anaconda Copper 
Company. Despite a dwindling popu- 
lation and a much_ endangered 
economy, Butte is one of Montana’s 
most remarkable cities. Of grave con- 
cern is Butte’s anticipation of the 
westeriy extension of the Berkeley 
Pit, the largest, all truck-operated, 
open pit copper mine in the world. 
As the mine steadily bites into the 
city’s boundary, seeking the mineral 
deposit which extends under the cen- 
tral business district, Butte’s citizens 
face one of the most unique 
economic situations in the Nation. 
Should the city move east to the 
flatlands or stop the mining opera- 
tion, which is Butte’s major industry 
and accounts for 80 percent of its 
employment? 

Emphasizing commercial develop- 
ment eastward, Butte is directing its 
$1,861,000 of Entitlement funds 
toward street construction, traffic 
improvements, sidewalk construction 
and park development. 


Anaconda 

Not far west of Butte is the city of 
Anaconda, whose major industry is 
smelting the ore dug from the 
Berkeley Pit in Butte. Located next 
to the concentration of numerous hot 
springs, it is investing its $971,000 of 
Entitlement funds primarily in a 
downtown renewal project. The city’s 
community development office, 
which is administering the funds, is 
located in the nationally registered 
(1889) Marcus Daly Hotel ($4.00 a 
night), managed by Ed Gallagher, a 


former miner. Community Develop- 
ment funds are also being spent on 
the restoration of another nationally 
registered property, the Hearst Free 
Library. 

Visitors and the city’s 10,000 resi- 
dents may dine on steak in the 
shadow of a smoke stack reputed to 
be the tallest in the world (585 feet). 
Still in use for the smelting opera- 
tion, it is the most visible manmade 
landmark in the State. 


Great Falls 

The city of Great Falls has a large 
population of 65,000 residents; it is 
one of the State’s two urban centers. 
Four falls, ranging from 83 to 152 
feet in height, and Giant Springs, the 
largest fresh water spring in the 
world, are located nearby. Among the 
other attractions of the Missouri 
River city is its Main Street, which 
dead-ends at the Civic Center 
Building, a converted railroad station, 
now devoted to eating and com- 
mercial establishments, and the 
Charles Russell Museum and cabin. 
The museum houses a large collection 
of the famous artist’s western paint- 
ings, drawings, and other western 
memorabilia which record forever the 
surrounding countryside and the 
people who helped contribute to the 
legend of the West. 

Entitlement funds in the amount 
of $234,000 are presently being in- 
vested in Community Development 
planning in anticipation of the funds 
which will be available in the coming 
years. Great Falls is proud of being 
one of the first communities in the 
Nation to have amortized a 156-unit 
public housing project. Two other 
projects comprised of 250 units make 
up the city’s public housing unit total 
of 406. 


Billings 
Billings, 
lamps, is situated in southeastern 
Montana along the Yellowstone River 
below’ picturesque buttes where 
buffalo were once chased and killed 
by the Sioux and Cheyenne. 


illuminated with  gas-lit 
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The copper mansions of Butte 


In 1975, almost 20 million tons of 
coal were mined and shipped to the 
Detroit and Chicago markets from 
Billings on 120-car trains averaging 
100 tons a car. 

Students of Eastern Montana Col- 
lege are presently conducting a door- 
to-door survey for the city’s commu- 
nity development department in an 
effort to assess the housing stock 
which can be brought up to standard. 
The city of nearby Laurel, which is 
located within the Billings Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area, admini- 
sters a park development program 
with the aid of $42,000 in HUD 
funding. 


Discretionary Funded Communities 
The expenditure of Fiscal Year 1975 
discretionary funds pinpoints 
Montana’s need for improved housing 
in its rural towns and on its Indiana 
reservations. Carbon County is spend- 
ing $100,000 to rehabilitate sub- 
standard housing units in the resort 
town of Red Lodge, north of Yellow- 
stone National Park, the oldest and 
largest national park in the West. 

The Crow and Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Tribes with their Discretionary 
Funds totalling $100,000 are rehabili- 
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tating reservation housing located 
adjacent to the historic Custer Battle- 
ground. Rock Boy reservation is 
spending $100,000 to rehabilitate 
substandard housing located along the 
Lewis and Clark Trail paralleling the 
Missouri River. 

The town of Dillon, with 
$200,000 in HUD funds, is demolish- 
ing substandard housing within its 
limits, including 100-year-old houses 
to which Basque sheepherders once 
retired for $15.00 a month. The 
demolition will make available the 
land for 50 units of Section 8 hous- 
ing sponsored by a local nonprofit 
organization. 

Near the State’s Canadian border 
lies the Blackfeet Indian reservation 
and the town of Browning. Here 
$150,000 will be spent to control the 
flooding of Cut Bank Creek and pro- 
tect this year’s investment of 
$200,000 in HUD funding which will 
be used to rehabilitate the temporary 
Indian housing built after a 1964 
flood. 

Tourist attractions in Browning 
include the Museum of the Plains 
Indians and the taxidermy and sculp- 
tural studios of Bob Scriver. Scriver, 
a former bandmaster, is recognized as 
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Helena—Mall and tram on Last Chance Gulch 


one of the West’s finest sculptors and 
has many of his works on display in 
the Cowboy Hall of Fame. Other 
artistic attractions are Peter Red 
Hawk’s paintings and the beautiful 
and intricate beadwork of the Black- 
feet women. 

Further north and west, where 
Community Development funds in 
the amount of $560,000 are at work 
on the Ft. Peck, Ft. Belknap, Flat- 
head, and Blackfoot Indian reserva- 
tions, lies magnificent Glacier Na- 
tional Park. The inns and lodges in 
the National Park are among the 
most spectacular in America and are 
located among Glacier’s nature trails 
trod by big horn sheep, mountain 
goats and an occasional grizzly bear 
and her cubs. Most of the Commu- 
nity Development funds on _ these 
reservations are being spent on hous- 
ing rehabilitation. 

Springtime in the area’s Flathead 
Valley brings cherry blossoms and the 
promise of luscious Bing cherries, for 
which it is famous. Later, the re- 
nowned Shakespeare Festival takes 
place on one of Montana’s 17-hour 
days and highlights western Montana’s 
summer season. 

A tour of Montana, and its unique 
and historical cities, towns, and 
Indian reservations makes one proud 
of one of America’s great western 
States. iJ 


Ms. Schlosser was Community, Plan- 
ning & Development (CPD) Field 
Representative for Montana when this 
article was written. She now serves as 
CPD Field Representative for 
Southern Colorado (Region VII/). 





Practice v. Theory 


Public Housing Security 
and the Elderly 


by David P. Van Buren 


The following article deals with the 
second facet of the study outlined by 
Professor Edmund Sherman in HUD 
Challenge, June 1976. It reviews the 
security practices of the three public 
housing sites previously discussed, 
and examines the_ relationship 
between elderly residents’ fears of 
crime and the practice of security in 
their respective projects. 

For the purpose of analyzing 
security policy, it may be useful to 
view the public housing project as a 
socio-technical system, an organic 
unit characterized by the interaction 
of its social and physical environ- 
ments. In such a system, one might 
reasonably expect deterioration § in 
one environment to bring about 
deterioration in the other. Ashby, for 
example, in his model of self-regula- 
tion and requisite variety, tells us 
that, for an organic system to survive, 
it must be able not only to maintain 
and regulate intself internally but also 
to adapt to its external environ- 
ment.! One may ask what all of this 
has to do with public housing secu- 
rity and the elderly. It is the thesis 
here that elements of our traditional 
approach to security have not pre- 
vented and, indeed, may have con- 
tributed to our perception of public 


1 W. Ross Ashby, An Introduction to 
Cybernetics (London, 1961), p. 212. 
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housing projects as ‘fearful 
vironments.” 

As Professor Sherman has already 
pointed out, our study examined the 
incidence and fears of criminal 
victimization among the elderly in 
three different types of public hous- 
ing projects. When respondents were 
asked how safe they felt in their 
buildings, there was a marked dif- 
ference in the opinions of those living 
in age-segregated buildings and those 
in age-integrated sites. In both the 
age-segregated and mixed projects, 
two percent of the elderly tenants 
were afraid in their buildings during 
the day and 15 percent at night. In 
the totally age-integrated project, 
however, 31 percent of the respon- 
dents were fearful during the day, 
and 72 percent were afraid of being 
criminally victimized at night. Since 
merely asking people how safe they 
feel at different places and at dif- 
ferent times may not provide an 
accurate indication of the impact of 
such fears, a more rigorous indicator 
of dissatisfaction was employed. 
When asked if they felt there was so 
much crime in their project that they 
wished they could move, no respon- 
dents residing in the age-segregated 
and mixed settings expressed a desire 
to move. In contrast, 42 percent of 
the elderly tenants in age-integrated 
buildings wished to move. Many, in 
fact, had already made arrangements 
to do so at the time of our inter- 
views. In light of this, the question 
before us is twofold. In what way are 
the social environments of the three 
projects related to their respective 
security practices, and what impact 
do formal security organizations have 
upon residents’ fears? 


en- 


Traditional Approaches to Safety 

Traditionally, many security organiza- 
tions serving public housing have 
employed what might be termed ‘the 
armed fortress” approach. Guards and 
locks are often viewed as the prime 
mechanisms of crime prevention, and 
the need for more guards and better 
locks seems to accompany feelings of 


insecurity. Patrol is the game, and 
deterrence is often its name. Just as 
there are financial costs to such an 
approach, there are social costs. If 
security is viewed as a_ balance 
between freedom and control, then 
locks and guards may offer certain 
unanticipated consequences. To the 
extent that it effectively prevents 
undesirable outsiders from entering 
buildings and apartments, “‘the armed 
fortress’ approach may _— simulta- 
neously discourage insiders from 
venturing out. At best, however, this 
is mere speculation. The more serious 
consequence of such an approach 
appears to be the deterrent effect it 
often has on the willingness of resi- 
dents to participate, even minimally, 
in bearing the burden of their mutual 
security. Fortunately, a new model 
for security and crime prevention in 
public housing has evolved in recent 
years—Oscar Newman’s concept of 
“defensible space.” 

In what is rapidly becoming a 
classic in its field, Newman’s 
approach integrates elements of 
mechanical prevention with an archi- 
tectural model of corrective pre- 
vention. As he defines it, defensible 
space uses physical design to attack 
the attitudes and structure of motiva- 
tions which allow the criminal event 
to occur. He states, ““Defensible space 
is a model for residential environ- 
ments which inhibit crime by creating 
the physical expression of a social 
fabric that defends itself.’2 By alter- 
ing the physical environment to 
create perceived zones of influence 
under tenant control, by maximizing 
the capacity and utility of natural 
surveillance, and by changing the 
image and milieu of public housing 
projects, Newman proposes the 
creation of what we have called a 
self-regulating, socio-technical system. 
His approach is socio-technical be- 
cause he uses physical design to 
create a social environment. It is self- 
regulating because its objective is to 


2 Oscar Newman, Defensible Space 
(New York, 1973), p. 4. 
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restore those mechanisms of informal 
social control which have often been 
attributed, perhaps nostalgically, to a 
more rural society. 

It is interesting to speculate 
whether Oscar Newman’s evolution of 
the concept of defensible space was 
consciously guided by any single 
theory of crime. In his book, for 
example, he writes, ‘“Ghetto leaders 
and social scientists have challenged 
us in our belief that crime, born of a 
poverty of means, opportunity, edu- 
cation, and representation, could be 
prevented architecturally.’’ While he 
cloaks the argument of ghetto leaders 


and social scientists within the idiom 
of what has been termed “'strain 
theory,” Newman’s approach does 
not address itself to the “‘causes’’ of 
crime in any conventional sense. His 
perspective is not so much what 
“causes” crime as it is what “pre- 
vents” the criminal event from 
occurring. Thus, there is a shift from 
a problem, phrased in terms of causal 
analysis, to a mode of intervention 
based on policy alternatives. It is the 
latter, however, and not causal anal- 
ysis that seems frequently to guide 
the operations of security. 

In the light of Newman’s work, it 
is Our contention that age-segregated 
housing for the elderly is an embodi- 
ment of defensible space. Whether 
located in high-rise or low-rise build- 
ings, age-segregated public housing 
offers, by design, a_ social 
environment in which residents share 
information about one another. In so 
doing, they often come to define 
their territorial boundaries, are able 
to identify outsiders, and participate 
in the basic regulation of their own 
security. In terms of the level of 
patrol activity and the structural 
formality of security organizations, 
three different patterns of security 
emerged in the projects which we 
studied. The age-integrated project 
was characterized by the active patrol 
of a formally organized, paid security 
staff. On any given evening, between 
seven and nine guards wouid actively 
patrol the buildings and grounds. In 
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the age-segregated building located in 
the mixed setting, only one member 
of a formally organized, paid security 
staff served the building. On duty 
each evening between 4 p.m. and 
midnight, the guard generally em- 
ployed a passive style, monitoring the 
door by sitting at a front desk. The 
security operations of the totally 
age-segregated site were at the other 
extreme. No formal security organiza- 
tion of any type existed there. 
Tenants informally carried out the 
passive door-monitoring function. 

The evolution of informal social 
groups with the capacity to perform 
a natural surveillance function 
appeared to be one of the great assets 
of the age-segregated buildings. The 
development of the ability of tenants 
to identify each other, to perceive 
outsiders as such, and to question 
strangers as to their purpose were 
primary elements in the informal 
security structure of both the age- 
segregated and mixed projects. At no 
time during the course of our study, 
for example, were any interviewers 
questioned as to their purpose while 
entering the age-integrated buildings. 
This pattern was a reversal of our 
experiences at the age-segregated and 
mixed sites where groups of people 
often gathered socially in front 
lobbies. 

Our interviews also indicated an 
apparently higher degree of social 
isolation and anonymity among 
elderly residents in the age-integrated 
setting. When respondents were asked 
how many persons in their building 
they knew well enough to visit with, 
nearly 20 percent of those in the 
age-integrated buildings said they 
knew fewer than four. This is signifi- 
cant when one notes that fully 38 
percent said they did not know 
anyone at all sufficiently well to visit 
with him. In contrast, over 54 per- 
cent of those in the age-segregated 
building said they knew four or more 
persons that well. Interestingly, the 
two projects were extremely similar 
in terms of the length of time respon- 
dents had lived there. Sixty-four per- 


cent of those in the age-integrated 
buildings had lived there for more 
than 3 years, as compared to 65 
percent in the fully age-segregated 
project. Thus, differences in length of 
residence did not account for the 
marked differences in the number of 
people residents knew in their build- 
ings. Since the age-segregated building 
in the mixed project was less than 
one year old, it has been excluded 
from our comparison. 

It is clear from our analysis that 
the level of patrol activity and the 
structural formality of security 
Organization are not in themselves 
major factors in reducing the fears of 
victimization of elderly tenants. 
Although the pattern emerges that 
residents’ fears of crime in_ their 
building increase as the level of patrol 
activity and formality of organization 
increase, one should be cautious 
about confusing cause with effect. As 
the level of criminal activity and fear 
of victimization increased at the age- 
integrated site, for example, it 
appears that the activity and formal- 
ity of security organization were 
purposely increased as a reaction to 
this. The important question, how- 
ever, is whether public housing secu- 
rity for the elderly will be reactive in 
approach or proactive by design. 
More guards and better locks, while 
important considerations, tend to 
respond reactively to the problems of 
crime and fears generated by it. On 
the other hand, age-segregated public 
housing seems proactively to antici- 
pate the problem by constructing a 
social environment which reduces the 
probability of the criminal event. Not 
only does it appear to offer a more 
secure environment for the elderly 
but it seems simultaneously to reduce 
some of the social isolation and 
anonymity often associated with the 
public housing way of life. This then 
is the essence of defensible space. O 


Mr. Van Buren is Research Assistant 
at the School of Criminal Justice, 
State University of New York at 
Albany. 





Working with Danger 


by John J. Flynn 


A single thought engaged 23 minds in 
the Spartan offices of the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority police 
headquarters. Twenty-three  uni- 
formed and armed men and women 
of the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority police reflected privately on 
the events of that day last February. 
A Philadelphia City policeman had 
just been buried. 

City Officer John Trettin had been 
shot in the head by a sniper 9 days 
earlier at the Wilson Park public 
housing project in South Philadelphia. 
Just 10 minutes before his funeral 
began, the news spread throughout 
Philadelphia on the police radio: a 
second City officer, shot just 3 days 
ago, had passed away in the hospital. 

Each of the 23 shining Housing 
Authority police badges worn on 23 
black leather jackets in that bare 
office had a thin black band placed 
on it. Throughout Philadelphia, on 
the streets and in the projects, the 
men and women charged with pro- 
tecting and serving the city’s residents 
and visitors mourned the passing of 
two comrades in arms. 

The 23, almost one-tenth of the 
250-strong Philadelphia Housing 
Authority police force, had been on 
the job only since September 3, 
1975. Prior to that, all of them had 
been unemployed. The funeral of one 
city policeman and the death of 


TOP—Philadelphia Housing Authority Police receive word that another City Officer has 
died in the line of duty. 
BOTTOM-— Wilson Park, located in South Philadelphia, is where Officer John Trettin was 
shot. The development has three high-rise and several low-rise buildings. 
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another served to underscore the 
irony of their situations: the Job 
Opportunities Program (JOP), Title X 
of the Public Works and Economic 
Redevelopment Act had put them to 
work for 1 year in positions they 
desired, positions which could lead 
for some of them to permanent 
employment as Housing Authority 
police—or in the extreme, to their 
death on the hard asphalt of a proj- 
ect courtyard. 

lrony was not on the minds of 
any Philadelphia Housing Authority 
police that day. Nor is the threat of 
danger dwelled upon by a Housing 
Authority policeman or woman, 
JOP-funded or otherwise. 

“Some people don’t like author- 
ity,” one of them said, ‘‘and we 


represent authority. 
the job.” 


It’s all part of 


Public Employment Opportunities 

In all, 95 people have been put to 
work because of a $672,000 grant 
allocated to the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority (PHA) in June 1975. In 
that month, the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service listed the un- 
employment rate for Philadelphia at 
11.4 percent. Housing Authority data 
indicated that unemployment for 
tenants 17 years old and older was 
86.2 percent. Many of those un- 
employed residents had no employ- 
ment history at all. 

With the Title X funds, three cate- 
gories of employment were selected 
for the program. The most benefit 
could be obtained, PHA officials 
reasoned, by increasing the security 
force, expanding an elevator monitor 
demonstration program from one 
location to several high-vandalism 
locations, and instituting a parent- 
aide program to develop and manage 
indoor and outdoor recreation pro- 
grams for the 50,000 boys and girls 
aged 16 or younger who live in PHA 
(Housing Authority) developments. 

Eugene O'Neill, Assistant Director 
of Management (Security Administra- 
tion) for the Housing Authority, at 
first was quietly skeptical. After he 
read the guidelines and restrictions, 
he didn’t think the PHA would be 
able to get the quality of people 
needed for the Housing Authority 
police. 

“Elevator monitors and_parent- 
aides could be hired with little back- 
ground training required,” O'Neill 
said. ‘‘But our security force require- 
ments were strict. I’ve been pleasant- 
ly surprised at the high caliber of 
people we obtained and have working 


for us on the Authority’s police 
force.” _ 
Recruitment for all positions was 


handled in part through the PHA’s 
newsletter, The Good Neighbor. \t 
produced a flood of applications for 
the advertised positions. What sur- 
prised many people at PHA was that 
some of those who applied were 
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already on the waiting list for posi- 
tions with the Housing Authority 
police. 

“We finally interviewed 38 peo- 
ple,” O’Neill said, “‘and hired 25 (two 
of whom have since left the pro- 
gram). Twelve of them are tenants.’ 

“Just as we do with all recruits to 
the Authority’s police force, we sent 
JOP recruits through 2 weeks training 
at the Philadelphia Police Academy, 
gave them Red Cross training, nar- 
cotics training, and they came out as 
competent, professional Housing 
police,”’ he said. 


A Look at the Recruits 

As 23 Philadelphia Housing Authority 
police gathered in the office that day, 
it was apparent that they were 


trained, competent and professional. 
But more than that, they had become 
““street-wise.”’ 

Michael J. Hayward, 23, is a Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority policeman 


who works out of the Wilson Park 
development where City Officer John 
Trettin was shot. On February 25, 
the day of Trettin’s shooting from 
one of three high-rise buildings at 
Wilson Park, Hayward was off-duty. 
However, off-duty in Hayward’s case 
on February 25 meant a court ap- 
pearance. He spent most of his day 
about 10 blocks away from Wilson 
Park, at a preliminary hearing for a 
suspect he had arrested earlier in the 
month. The suspect was charged with 
endangering human life by throwing 
objects out of a window in one of 
the high-rise buildings and making 
terroristic threats against Officer 
Hayward when he investigated the 
matter. 

Paul E. Russell, 32, also is em- 
ployed as a Housing Authority police- 
man and works out of Wilson Park. 
Russell had completed his 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. shift before the sniper began 
firing, before the call went out for 
assistance from the City police. When 
he heard the news of Officer Trettin’s 
shooting, he offered to report to 
duty that night. The next day, Febru- 
ary 26, Russell was scheduled to be 
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off-duty. Like Hayward, Russell had 
a court appearance to make. Working 
on days off, like living with the 
threat of danger, is part of the job. 

Paul Russell lives in Philadelphia's 
Northeast. He had been a construc- 
tion worker and was unemployed for 
7 months before applying to PHA 
and being hired as a Housing Author- 
ity policeman. At first, his wife was 
opposed to his joining the Housing 
police. But his brother is a City 
policeman and so is his wife’s 
brother. He likes his job. 

If he resents anything about what 
he does for a living, it is the ‘‘impres- 
sion some people have about Housing 
Authority police, that they’re just 
security guards,’”” he said. Housing 
Authority police, like city police 
everywhere, find most families law 
abiding and cooperative. But some- 
times arrests must be made: Russell 
recently had to arrest a young man at 
Wilson Park for carrying a concealed 
deadly weapon—a twelve-inch knife. 

Michael Hayward is a native Phila- 
delphian and lives in public housing 
managed by PHA. He had been a 
construction worker and was unem- 
ployed for 11 months before he was 
hired by the Authority. He likes his 
work. Hayward’s uncle is a City 
policeman, and Michael had always 
wanted to be in law enforcement. 

“Being a tenant... ,”’ he said, “’l 
know how it feels not having secur- 
ity.” He wants to stay in police 
work, either with the PHA, or the 
City of Philadelphia. He had applied 
for a position with the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority police almost 2 
years before he was hired with Title 
X funds. 

Like Russell, Hayward’s family 
was at first against his taking the job. 
After a few weeks, however, his wife 
understood: ‘“‘It’s more than a job, 
it’s a way of life, a better way of life, 
for everyone.” 

Twenty-one local housing au- 
thorities (LHA’s) have been selected 
to receive $6 million with which to 
provide more than 750 persons with 
public employment opportunities. 


HUD allocated the funds to 21 
LHA’s according to a formula that 
included the unemployment rate of 
the recipient LHA area, financial 
status of the LHA and the LHA’s 
past performance in the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act, 
administered by the Department of 
Labor’s Office of Manpower Develop- 
ment. The program is under the juris- 
diction of HUD’s Office of Housing. 

The 750 persons, mainly tenants 
in public housing projects, will be 
employed in a wide range of LHA 
jobs that improve the general living 
environment, including repairs and 
general maintenance of housing proj- 
ects, and assistance in administrative 
and operations functions. 

Following are the 21 LHA’s and 
their initial allocations: 

New Bedford (Mass.) Housing 
Authority, $96,000; Detroit (Mich.) 
Housing Department, $300,000; Prov- 
idence (R.i.) Housing Authority, 
$96,000; Atlantic City (N.J.) Housing 
Authority, $54,000; Jersey City 
(N.J.) Housing Authority, $120,000; 
Lowell (Mass.) Housing Authority, 
$42,000. 

Also, Paterson (N.J.) Housing 
Authority, $72,000; Brockton (Mass.) 
Housing Authority, $48,000; Boston 
(Mass.) Housing Authority, $390,000; 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Housing Author- 
ity, $90,000; Wilmington (Del.) Hous- 
ing Authority, $78,000; New York 
(N.Y.) Housing Authority, 
$2,772,000; Philadelphia (Pa.) Hous- 
ing Authority, $672,000. 

Also, Newark (N.J.) Housing Au- 
thority, $414,000; Seattle (Wash.) 
Housing Authority, $198,000; EI 
Paso (Texas) Housing Authority, 
$66,000; New Haven (Conn.) Housing 
Authority, $78,000; Albany (N.Y.) 
Housing Authority, $60,000; Roches- 
ter (N.Y.) Housing Authority, 
$84,000; Nashville (Tenn.) Housing 
Authority, $192,000; and Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Housing Authority, 
$78,000. Oo 
Mr. Flynn is a public information 
officer in HUD Headquarters, Wash., 
Die: 
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Meeting House 
Program 


America’s Architectural 
Heritage Gets 
Bicentennial Boost 


by Jennifer McMurray Read 


1. Indiana—The Athenaeum, located in 
Indianapolis’ revitalized downtown, 
reflects the influence of the city’s 
German immigrants. Since Indianapolis 

is in the center of the State, this 

meeting house has statewide accessibility. 
2. Arizona—The Rosson House is an out- 
standing example of Victorian architecture, 
recalling Phoenix and Territorial Arizona 
in the ‘Gay Nineties.”’ 

3. Alaska—the Baranov Storehouse in Kodiak 
was built by the first Russian 

explorers, led by Alexander Baranov. The 
storehouse is now the oldest remaining 
Russian built structure on the Pacific 
coast. 

4. Delaware—Wilmington’s Grand Opera 
House, built in 1871, housed a motley 
assortment of shops before its refurbish- 
ment. 

5. Pennsylvania—Major General Marquis 
de Lafayette established his quarters 

in the oldest section of the farmhouse 
pictured and lent it his name, the 
Lafayette Farm. 


What’s the common denominator 
among a wooden storehouse in 
Alaska, a California spice mill, a 
rambling Victorian mansion in 
Arizona, and a _ multi-tiered grand 
opera house in Delaware? These 
buildings and 51 others have been 
snatched from the jaws of deteriora- 
tion or demolition to face a bright 
future as public meeting houses. 

The aptly named ‘Meeting House 
Program’’ is a Bicentennial celebra- 
tion of our Nation’s varied architec- 
tural past through preservation and 
utilization of historic buildings for 
the future. The idea for the program 
originated with the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. It has the 
backing of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration and the 
National Association of Home 
Builders. 

Each State and territory has the 
responsibility of choosing its own 
meeting house site and determining 
exactly how the meeting house will 
be used. For example, some States 
may use their meeting house as a 
meeting place for citizens specifically 
interested in preservation and rehabi- 
litation. But the type of user need 
not be limited and many will un- 
doubtedly serve as forums for all 
varieties of civic activities. 

Certain criteria must be met by all 
meeting houses. The building or site 
must have documented historic or 
architectural significance. It should 
illustrate a characteristic of the 
State’s heritage. For instance, the 
Indianapolis Athenaeum is the re- 
gion’s only example of German 
Romanesque and Renaissance styles, 
reflecting the strong influence of 
German immigrants on the  archi- 
tectural heritage of the city. 

A second standard dictates the 
structure should be in need of assis- 
tance—whether to salvage it from 
neglect, demolition or obsolescence. 
And the buiiding’s location should 
facilitate constant use. oO 


Miss Read is a writer in the Wash- 
ington area. 
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Conference Airs Problems 
of Women in Housing Market 


by Patricia McCormack 


Quotes were borrowed from Billie 
Holiday, Sojourner Truth and women 
of today. The event was HUD’s na- 
tional conference on Housing and 
Community Development, “Making It 
Work for Women.” It brought nearly 
400 women and men from urban and 
rural sections of the Nation to Wash- 
ington to discuss the special problems 
faced by women in the _ housing 
market. 

The April 5 and 6 gathering was 
organized by HUD Federal Women’s 
Program Coordinator Allene Joyce 
Skinner as a follow-up to the efforts 
of the National Council of Negro 
Women and HUD in an investigation 
of sex discrimination in housing. In 
the initial effort a series of five con- 
ferences was organized around the 
country in which hearings were held 
documenting the problems of women 
in American cities in acquiring and 
maintaining decent housing. Findings 


resulted in the report, Women and 
Housing: A Report on Sex Discrimi- 
nation in Five American Cities. 


Women and the Housing & Community 
Development Act 

The conference was opened by HUD 
Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity, James H. 
Blair with the question, ‘What is the 
responsibility of women with regard 
to the Housing and Community 
Development Program?” Noting that 
women constitute a majority of the 
population, he said too often they 
are subjected to (and have allowed 
themselves to be victims of) ‘“whole- 
sale discrimination” in every step of 
the housing procurement process and 
in all phases of housing and commu- 
nity development. Blair noted also 
that often in groups and organiza- 
tions active in securing fair housing, 
women play minor roles in planning 


and conducting activities. 

Keynote speaker Constance 
Newman said that women must come 
to understand their problems and 
their rights and strive to protect 
those rights. Mrs. Newman was 
recently appointed HUD Assistant 
Secretary for Consumer Affairs and 
Regulatory Functions. Women, she 
said, can sensitize their organizations 
to the problems they face in housing 
and work for more coordination and 
cooperation among organizations. She 
noted the importance of boosting 
employment of women in the hous- 
ing industry and especially in deci- 
sionmaking roles. 


Problems of Married Women 

Inequality in the computation of 
incomes in cases involving married 
women was a major topic in an ad- 
dress by Michigan Civil Rights Com- 
missioner Ruth Rasmussen. Married 
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women, she said, encounter discrimi- 
nation when the woman’s income is 
not considered. There are also prob- 
lems, she said, when women “‘dou- 
ble-up” in order to live within limited 
incomes. The laws are there, said Ms. 
Rasmussen, to remedy employment 
and housing discrimination, and 
women should become aware of them 
and learn how to use them. 


1. Betty Kaufman, HUD Attorney-Advisor, 


Enforcement of Civil Rights Laws 
“What we seek is what we get,” was 
the theme of Dorothy Height’s re- 
marks to the assembly. The President 
of the National Council of Negro 
Women focused on closing the gap 
between establishing rights and 
achieving remedies. “Enforcement of 
civil rights laws,” she said, “‘is the 
great issue of the day.” Women, she 
said, are trying to change “power 
relationships’ and not merely “‘inter- 
personal relationships.” The former, 
she said, is important if there is to be 
progress. She stressed coalitions and 
cooperative efforts among groups. 
“No group can go it alone. The coali- 
tion approach is the most effective,” 
she said. 


Workshops 

Conference workshop participants 
included National Organization for 
Women (NOW) National Housing 


Boston Regional Office, makes a point during 


conference. 


2. Conferees share thinking during workshop. 


3. Participants included (left to right) 

Elaine Smith of the Southeast Community 
Organization, Balto., Md. and Toni Thomas, 
HUD Citizen Participation Coordinator and 
moderator of panel, ‘’Planning to Meet the 
Needs of Women.” 

4. Maxine Brown, urban planner and chair- 
person of NOW Task Force on Housing, 
addresses gathering. 

5. (Left to right) Mary Pinkard, HUD Office 
of Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity and 
co-chairperson of conference, talks with 
Federal Trade Commission attorney, Joyce 
Judelson. 

6. Viewpoints of workshop participants were 
freely offered. 

7. Secretary Hills greets Dorothy Height, 


7 


¥ 


President, National Council of Negro Women. 


Joining her in welcoming Ms. Height are 
(left to right) Joyce Skinner, Director, 


HUD Federal Women’s Program; HUD Deputy 


Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity, Glendora Putnam; and, 
HUD Assistant Secretary for Fair Housing 
and Equal Opportunity, James H. Blair. 
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Task Force Coordinator Maxine 
Brown; urban affairs consultant, 
Aileen Hernandez; Solomon 
Robinson, Jr., Florida State Univer- 
sity professor of law; Harriet Taggart 
of the Massachusetts Banking Com- 
mission; Dovey Roundtree, Wash., 
D.C., attorney; Barbara Simmons, 
consultant; and, Dorothy Duke of the 
National Council of Negro Women, 
who, along with Mary Pinkard of 
HUD’s Office of Fair Housing and 
Equal Opportunity, presided over the 
workshop. 

The two remaining workshops in- 
volved California planners June Baker 
and Carol Sanford; Gertrude Kerbis, 
Chicago architect; Elaine Smith, a 
Baltimore neighborhood organizer; 


and a long list of housing and com- 
munity development specialists from 
HUD and around the country. 


0 


Patricia McCormack 
HUD Management Analyst 





in print 


How Cities Are Saved, by Herbert R. Lottman. New 
York, Universe Books, 1976. 255pp. $12.50. 


In How Cities Are Saved, Herbert Lottman shows us that 
while the tendency to destroy cities is universal, some 
cities have been saved and even improved. As the per- 
centage of the world’s citizens living in urban areas 
continues to increase, it is important that we take steps 
now to save our cities. 

Some cities have to be rebuilt because of damage 
caused by war; others, to remove urban blight. When a 
city has deteriorated, there is a temptation to tear 
everything down and start over. Very few of these 
attempts are successful. 

The other way is to restore and rebuild around the 
old streets. This approach is often slow and expensive, 
but it tends to be more acceptable to the original 
residents of the neighborhood. Every attempt must be 
made to keep the city center alive. Renovation and new 
construction do not make a viable neighborhood if the 
former residents have fled. 

In an attempt to deal with increasing population, 
many countries have established new towns. These towns, 
as opposed to suburbs, are supposed to be autonomous 
and provide their own cultural and commercial centers. In 
fact, they are generally not as autonomous as planned and 
they tend to have populations which are too homo- 
geneous. The French community Fos-sur-Mer is one of 
the more successful examples of new towns. Its planners 
have, from the very beginning, dealt with environmental 
and housing problems present in this industrial com- 
munity. 

The suburb has developed because of a desire to live 
far from urban blight while close to a source of employ- 
ment. Many who escaped to the suburbs in an attempt to 
live closer to trees and meadows are finding that suburban 
development has left little green space. The urban blight 
they tried to leave behind has now spread to the suburbs. 

Lottman discusses three problem cities in detail. 
Venice must find a way to protect its historical monu- 
ments which are in constant danger as a result of rising 
flood tides, subsidence and pollution. As a result of the 
Special Law passed in 1973, some action will be taken to 
protect Venice. Jerusalem is challenged by the desire to 
develop a modern city around the historical landmarks it 
must preserve. Tokyo is plagued by high population 
density, severe pollution and housing shortages. 

In spite of its disadvantages, many people prefer city 
life. They are stimulated by the abundance of things to 
do and places to see. If people are to remain in cities, our 
cities must be made more livable. Many cities have tried 
to alleviate the problems of noise and pollution by 
creating pedestrian-only zones. In Verona, Bologna, Milan, 
and Munich merchants have been surprised by the success 
of pedestrian malls. London and Pittsburgh have had to 
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pass laws restricting the use of particular fuels in order to 
clean up their cities. 

In recent years a number of international or- 
ganizations have prepared comparative studies and tech- 
nical reports in the field of urban planning. Such or- 
ganizations as United Nations, UNESCO, OECD, and the 
Council of Europe have been especially concerned with 
the environmental problems of modern cities. 

Herbert Lottman is the author of many articles on 
city planning. How Cities Are Saved is a very interesting 
and well written book which should be read by city 
planners and concerned citizens. The detailed histories 
Lottman provides indicate that a great deal of study went 
into the preparation of this text. For those readers who 
wish to do further study, the lack of footnotes and 
bibliography will no doubt be disturbing. 

—Mrs. Susan Weiss 
Cataloging Librarian, HUD Library 


The Shadow Government, by Daniel Guttman and Barry 
Willner. New York, Pantheon Books, 1976. 354pp. 
$10.00. 


With its usual flair for dipping into controversial 
issues, Ralph Nader’s Center for Study of Responsive 
Law has sponsored this exposé of the consulting industry, 
which provides some interesting statistics on where our 
tax dollars are going. 

In the past 20 years, we learn, the Federal budget has 
increased from $70 to nearly $370 billion; but, sur- 
prisingly enough, the number of full-time Federal civil 
servants has remained relatively constant. In fact, Federal 
employees make up a smaller portion of the population 
today than they did 20 years ago, in contrast to the 
substantial recent growth in the number of State and 
local employees. How does the Government manage? How 
are its funds spent? And who provides the services which 
are popularly attributed only to civil service employees? 

Daniel Guttman and Barry Willner, two practicing 
attorneys, offer the thesis that the answer largely lies in 
the growth of an invisible bureaucracy of private cor- 
porations whose services are contracted for by the 
Government. To illustrate the trend—in 1946, 30 percent 
of the Federal budget was spent on the civil service 
payroll and in 1966, this was decreased to 22 percent 
while 34 percent went to contractors. Today, it is 
claimed, almost 80,000 employees are required to ad- 
minister the billions spent annually on contractors and 
grants. 

The material in The Shadow Government is un- 
doubtedly authentic and verified. However, it is presented 
from a particular point of view—and this is valid. But for 
the purpose of objectivity and fairness, it would be 
desirable to hear the other side. 

—Mrs. Pauline Dunsmore 
Circulation Librarian, HUD 
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notebook 


The US-USSR Agreement on Cooperation in the Field of 
Housing and Other Construction was signed in Moscow 
June 28, 1974. The purposes of the Agreement were to 
facilitate the exchange of information between the U.S. 
and the USSR on “new and traditional building materials 
and techniques,” and to continue the improvement of 
relations between the two countries. Six areas for joint 
research and information exchange were named in the 
Agreement: building design and construction management; 
industrialized building systems and utilities; building mate- 
rials and components; construction in seismic areas; 
building for extreme climates and unusual geological 
conditions; and new towns. Following the creation of a 
Joint Committee, a meeting was held in Wash., D.C. June 
16-18, 1975. During the meetings, agreement was reached 
on the formation of six Working Groups for each side. 
Co-Chairman Carla A. Hills, Secretary, U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and Ignaty Novikov, 
member of the USSR Council of Ministers, signed the 
Memorandum of Implementation formally establishing the 
Working Groups, and the Regulations governing the activi- 
ties of the Joint Committee on June 18, 1975. 


To kick off the Tricentennial period of the Nation’s 
history, POSITIVE FUTURES, Inc. (PFI) in cooperation 
with a number of government and non-government 
groups, is sponsoring a National Conference on Local 
Capacity-Building September 26-29, 1976, at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel in Wash., D.C. The Washington-based con- 
sortium’s involvement in local capacity building has con- 
sisted of organizing university-based resources to strength- 
en the technical and management capacity of local 
governments in community development endeavors. 


HUD has issued final regulations for housing developed or 
operated by Indian Housing Authorities for low-income 
families under the Housing Act of 1937. The regulations, 
fulfilling HUD’s commitment to codify rules for its Indian 
housing programs, were published in the Federa/ Register 
on March 9 and went into effect immediately. 
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Representatives of the Philadelphia Building Trades Coun- 
cil, two real estate developers, and a HUD official are 
shown during the signing of a contract in which seven 
unions agree to concessions in work rules and pay scales 
for developers who will bid on rehabilitation of large 
groups of HUD-owned properties to provide housing for 
moderate and low income home buyers and also provide 
jobs for unemployed building trades workers. Shown 
signing the first contract of its kind in the country are 
(from left) Henry Fornara, Business Agent of the Phila- 
delphia Building Trades Council, and Thomas Magrann, 
Business Manager (head) of the Council. Standing, (from 
left) are: Anthony F. Massa, Senior Vice President, The 
Korman Corporation; Wasyl Pospolyta, President, The 
Trident Corporation; and Paul T. Cain, Area Director, 
Philadelphia Area, HUD. 


The Swedes enjoy the same standard of living as we do. 
But they consume only 60 percent as much energy—in 
spite of a harsher climate and energy-intensive industries 
at least the equal of ours. Sweden’s pulp and paper 
industry, for example, uses 30 percent less energy; steel, 
20 percent less; cement, also 20 percent less. The ques- 
tion is: How do they do it? 

Getting the answers is why The Environment 
Monthly is sponsoring an Energy Workshop in Scan- 
dinavia—to help top-level Americans in building, industry, 
planning and government benefit at first hand from the 
energy-wise experience of their top-level Swedish and 
Danish counterparts. For information about the workshop 
call (212) 993-5048. 
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The Los Angeles 


Community Design Center 


by Gary Squier, VISTA Volunteer 


Los Angeles is an enormous city. 
Driving across it can take half a day. 
Effecting change can take forever. 
Yet a poor, black community was 
able to design and build an $80,000 
community center; a Mexican- 
American community blocked a city 
plan that would have replaced it with 
a shopping mall; a beach community 
built a playground; and ghetto school 
children brightened bleak hallways 
with murals. Dozens of Los Angeles 
communities and groups are realizing 
their potential and doing something. 
Helping them take the first step is a 
project that HUD helped to get off 
the ground through the Los Angeles 
Community Design Center. 

This Los Angeles group is one of 
nearly 80 community design centers 
across the country that make it pos- 
sible for architects, planners and 
professionals from facilities planning 
fields to aid low-income groups and 
communities in solving problems. 
Community design centers are typi- 
cally nonprofit organizations with 
small cores of permanent staff and 
large reservoirs of volunteers, both 
practicing professionals and students. 

The broad spectrum of Los 
Angeles Community Design Center 
activities includes park design, hous- 
ing rehabilitation, assistance with 
building code compliance, and trans- 
portation planning. Where there is a 
community need there is a potential 
project. While the Los Angeles Center 
has a wide-ranging program, some 
design centers stress architectural 
design and others emphasize commu- 
nity planning. But the goal is always 
the same: to serve needy groups and 
communities that cannot afford to 
hire professionals. 

“The Community Design Center is 
successful,”” says its Director Jim 
Bonar, ‘‘because we don’t push our 
services onto the client. The commu- 
nity comes to us with its problems 
and aspirations and we work with 
them to develop the solution. As 
people work toward a goal, their 
sense Of community is defined and 
strengthened. Because the project is 
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theirs, the ultimate design becomes a 
symbol of people working together. 
And the strength gained from one 
successful project often carries over 
to others.” 

The Los Angeles Community De- 
sign Center studio and offices occupy 
an entire floor of the Arcade Build- 
ing—one of 20 once-elegant, old 
office buildings left vacant after 
bankers and stockbrokers fled from 
the declining Spring Street financial 
center to new air-conditioned glass 
towers a quarter of a mile away. As 
the elevator doors open, the visitor to 
the Design Center is confronted by 
ringing phones, clacking typewriters, 
people rushing from room to room 
and a buzz of activity that Spring 
Street has all but lost. 

The clatter is understandable. 
Demand from communities for design 
services has caused the Design Center 
to double its workload every year 
since 1972. From its inception in 
1968, with a handful of volunteers 
working from their living rooms, until 


1975, the center had a small staff 
that drew from a growing pool of 
volunteer professionals. In 1975, the 
in-house staff quintupled with the 
addition of Volunteers In Service to 
America (VISTA) and _ University 
Year for ACTION (UYA) volunteers. 

Today, the Design Center has over 
200 volunteer practitioners and stu- 
dent interns, 15 VISTA, three UYA 
volunteers and five administrative 
staff. The project load has easily kept 
pace with the enlarged staff. While 10 
clients were served in 1972, Bonar 
projects that the center will serve 100 
this year. 

The enlarged in-house staff gives 
the Design Center flexibility. In addi- 
tion to investigating new _ project 
requests, the VISTA volunteers can 
do some of the design work them- 
selves and can speed through emer- 
gency requests from clients. On more 
difficult design or planning problems, 


the VISTA’s and UYA’s work with a 
volunteer professior:al or coordinate a 
team of volunteers, depending on the 


new community 
bgilding 
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1. Site plan for the Hall of Progress community facility designed by the Community 
Design Center for the East 60th Street Community Improvement Club, a central city 
block club. 

2. A hallway mural designed and painted by the children of the 61st Street Elementary 
School and Community Design Center volunteers. Inspired by this first success, the 
children have gone on to paint others. 

3. Playground and community center designed for the East 60th Street Improvement 
Club by the Los Angeles Community Design Center. 
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required expertise. Associate Director 
Ray Loftin sees a dual benefit in this 
approach. “‘The client is served faster 
now that we have a larger staff and, 
because most of the VISTA’s are 
newly graduated from_ professional 
schools, the experience they get from 
working with seasoned professionals 
on a wide variety of projects is 
invaluable.”’ 

Diane Hertz, a VISTA architect 
who has done several playgrounds for 
the Design Center, agrees. ‘‘We were 
doing a playground for the Spastic 
Children’s Foundation and | was 
referred to Dr. Caro Hatcher, a 
speech pathologist who has been 
making low-cost playthings for the 
handicapped for years. | wanted to 
make the walkways smooth for 
wheelchairs and the crippled children, 
but Mrs. Hatcher said this was a place 
for the children to learn and to ex- 
perience things, so we designed a 
textured walkway. The concrete is 


grooved and has designs drawn by the 
children. There are imbedded boards 








and pebbles and even a mosaic of 
tiny mirrors that the kids can look 
into and see themselves all broken 
up.” 

Ms. Hertz has since placed a quote 
from Keats above her drafting table 
that reads, ‘‘Nothing ever becomes 
real until it is experienced.” It seems 
to apply as well to why people work 
with the Design Center as it does to 
the children learning from their new 
playground equipment. 

As with any organization, espe- 
cially one that has grown as fast as 
the Los Angeles Community Design 
Center, funding is vitally important. 
In 1968 the center grew from a few 
ideas to a program with a director 
whose salary was paid for 9 months 
by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. At the end of those 9 months 
the center had a handful of projects, 
a few volunteers and no money. 
Architect Margot Siegel applied for a 
HUD 701 planning grant in 1971 and 
was turned down, but she persisted. 
In 1972, on a second try, the Design 
Center was granted $22,722 and was 
again awarded the same amount the 
following year. This money and dona- 
tions from design professionals made 
possible the completion of planning 
and architectural projects that estab- 
lished a track record which became 
the basis for other funding. In the 
fall of 1974 the city of Los Angeles 
gave the center $40,000. In 1975 Los 
Angeles County approved a grant to 
come from general revenue sharing 
funds. 


Aid from Local Programs 

While previous monies had been 
granted for general support of the 
Community Design Center, it is pres- 
ently funded primarily through local 
categorical programs. In one, the 
center has contracted to provide tech- 
nical design and planning assistance 
to the Los Angeles Community 
Redevelopment Agency’s Housing 
Conservation Project in the Oakwood 
community. The project, funded by 
the city’s Federal block grant, pro- 
vides low-cost loans, technical assis- 
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tance and classes for home repair and 
remodeling. The project is aimed at 
cleaning up declining communities 
before they become irreversible 
blight. In another contract, the Com- 
munity Design Center is acting as 
liaison between the community and 
the Community Redevelopment 
Agency in a transportation planning 
effort. 


San Fernando 

Wherever the money comes from, it 
makes possible the provision of a 
broad variety of services to Los 
Angeles communities which would 
not otherwise get assistance. In the 
city of San Fernando, for example, 
residents of the Mexican-American 
community came to the Community 
Design Center for help in assessing a 
proposed update of the San Fernando 
general plan. City officials said that 
they wanted to involve the citizens in 
community planning, but they were 
frustrated because the citizens seemed 
to have insufficient knowledge of 
government processes to participate 
effectively. 

The Community Design Center 
found itself in a unique position to 
implement a community _ planning 
education project. The center pro- 


a a 
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vided six workshops on the commu- 


nity planning process, zoning, land 
use, housing, transportation, and 
urban renewal. The center then 


helped the citizens to apply their 
knowledge and skills to neighborhood 
issues by providing technical con- 
sulting services. 

The workshops solidified the com- 
munity as the residents learned to 
solve problems. The workshops also 
helped sensitize the urban planners tc 
the low-income resident’s potential as 
a knowledgeable, evaluative resource. 
The citizens successfully sought post- 
ponement of the general plan ap- 
proval to allow time for input. Sub- 
sequently, the city modified the plan 
to include the community’s recom- 
mendations for retention of the exist- 
ing medium-density housing; for pro- 
tection of a stable, low-density resi- 
dential neighborhood from the en- 
croachment of an industrial zone; and 
for rerouting a major traffic artery to 
cut through the barrio. 


Hall of Progress 

The East 60th Street Improvement 
Club’s Hall of Progress is an example 
of a successful architectural project 
that bound a community together. 
The Design Center was approached 
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by a loosely organized group from a 
neighborhood north of Watts. The 
community had been promised an 
unused parking lot and a small house 
by a local manufacturer if they could 
demonstrate their ability to put the 
property to good use. 

Community Design Center archi- 
tects sat down with the community 
and discussed needs and possible uses 
that might be found for the land. 
The process started slowly, but the 
problems were clear. The commu- 
nity’s 5,000 children had no play- 
ground, meetings had to be held at 
the Elks Lodge 5 miles away, and 
there was no facility that could be 
used for community functions such 


as picnics, classes, dances, festivals, or 
fundraising events. Interest grew as 
vague ideas and needs were translated 
into solutions. As the design neared 
reality the response became more 
enthusiastic and community members 
realized that this was their project 
and they could do whatever they 
wanted. The building design was 
actively debated by the whole com- 
munity: youths, parents, the 
elderly—everyone participated. 
Finally, plans were completed. 
They included conversion of the 
house to a clubhouse through simple 
renovation and construction of a tot 
lot, a playground, and the Hall of 
Progress community building. 


4. Rendering showing how Spring Street, Los Angeles’ now-deserted financial district, 
might look after conversion of old office buildings to residential structures. Pictured is 
the Arcade Building, home of Los Angeles Community Design Center. 

5. Interior of Arcade Building (1924). Plans call for its conversion to senior citizen 
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The house conversion began right 
away. Armed with the Hall of Prog- 
ress design and the confidence its 
creation inspired, the group set out in 
search of funding. It took 2 years, 
but they were able to raise $20,000 
locally and $40,000 from a Model 
Cities grant. Once funded, a minority 
contractor was hired to build the 
Hall. Community support remained 
strong. 

Today the Hall 
home for twelve educational and 
social programs and has become a 
symbol of strength to the East 60th 
Street Community. “The community 
began to realize its potential through 
this project,”” says Loftin, “‘and that 
potential is being increased every- 
day.” 

Progress Hall is now the basis of 
operations for the Neighborhood 
Beautification Committee, which en- 
courages owners to paint and improve 
their buildings. It has contacted 
absentee landlords who were as far 
away as Europe in order to force 
improvement. The committee also 
notifies the Building Department of 
abandoned buildings that should be 
boarded up or demolished out of 
concern for the safety of the children 
of the community and fire insurance 
premiums. 

Parks and playgrounds are fun for 
Community Design Center staff and 
volunteers to design. The Los Angeles 
Urban League Headstart demonstra- 
tion playground project, for which 
the Design Center was asked to help 
plan the first of 13 day-care tot lots, 
was no exception. 

UYA volunteer James Burks and 
landscape architect John Donan had 
several workshops with the Headstart 
instructors, Urban League representa- 
tives, parents, children, and the Sierra 
Club, which was donating labor and 
collecting materials. From these ses- 
sions the plan grew to match the 
needs of the users. Waterplay and 
other equipment components were 
tested by the children before being 
entered into the design. Even the 
social activity of the parents waiting 


of Progress is 
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to pick up their children was in- 
cluded in the plan. The Urban League 
instructors were involved in every 
step of the process to facilitate the 
planning of the dozen remaining sites. 

With the Sierra Club supplying 
much of the equipment and muscle, 
the playground was built. Headstart 
preschoolers now scramble over a 
cargo net, through pipes, and across a 
suspension bridge. At a water trough 
they pour water from one container 
to another, learning about volume 
while they play. The playground is a 
success and it stands as a working 
model for more to come. 


Aid for the Elderly 

The Los Angeles Community Design 
Center has enjoyed a long working 
relationship with the Program of 
Retired Citizens and most recently 
helped them brighten the interiors of 
several of their hot meals program 
sites. The Program of Retired Citizens 
provides hot meals and social services 
to the central city elderly and first 
came to the center seeking a solution 
to the diminishing supply of senior 
citizen housing. Seventy-five percent 
of the central city elderly, about 
8,000 persons, were displaced by 
urban development in the 1960's and 
early ‘70's. 

The Design Center’s first task was 
to find out if the elderly really 
wanted to live in the central city 
area. Surveys and interviews revealed 
that they did. According to Bonar, 
there were three reasons: the elderly 
want to be near services which are 
concentrated in downtown; they wish 
to be near transportation to those 
services, which is also concentrated in 
the downtown area; and most im- 
portantly, this was their home. 

Once the demand for central city 
housing for the elderly was estab- 
lished the question was where and 
how it could be supplied. The answer 
might lie in the building that now 
houses the Design Center and in 
neighboring structures. Could the 
vacant Spring Street office buildings 
be converted to housing? If so, what 
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kind of facilities 
elderly? 

A team of architects and planners 
identified 50 high rise office struc- 
tures that appeared to be good candi- 
dates for conversion because they 
were fireproof structures with plenty 
of light and natural ventilation and 
because they were empty or near 
empty above-the-ground floors. 

The architects designed possible 
alternative living situations and took 
them to the hot meals program sites 
for evaluation by the elderly. Accord- 
ing to Bonar, “The senior citizens 
didn’t want to share kitchens or 
sleeping quarters. Most wanted pri- 
vate living units with small kitchens, 
but also liked the idea of a central 
dining room and recreation area.” 
Given those criteria, the architects 
prepared sample plans for the Arcade 
Building that provide 180 one- 
bedroom and efficiency apartments, 
indoor and outdoor community facili- 
ties, and commercial spaces at street 
level. 

Volunteer structural, electrical and 
mechanical engineers evaluated the 
feasibility of building conversion and 
prepared cost estimates for the 
Arcade Building that indicate renova- 
tion will cost 30 percent less than the 
cost of new construction. One ques- 
tion remains—will the Spring Street 
buildings be seismically safe? While 
the design team has budgeted funds 
for seismic reinforcement, the 
engineers want to assure themselves 
that their design will meet new, 
stringent earthquake regulations in an 
economical manner. 

Not all of the Community Design 
Center’s work is as glamorous as 
building recycling; one out of two 
projects deal with code compliance. 
Most community centers, day-care 
facilities, free clinics, and drug reha- 
bilitation centers are located in build- 
ings that formerly had different uses. 
Local and State agencies require that 
building, health, fire safety, and 
zoning codes be met by the new use. 
The agencies don’t tell in detail how 
to meet the codes, however. This is 
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no problem for those who can afford 
to hire professional help, but it can 
close many community-based institu- 
tions that operate on bare bones 
budgets. These are the institutions 
that the Design Center serves. 

“We function as a public defender 
would in the justice system,” says 
Bonar, “investigating infractions and 
speaking for our client at the Build- 
ing Department instead of in court. 
Code restrictions threaten the closing 
of institutions of tremendous benefit 
to their communities. We do the leg 
work downtown that takes the 
uninitiated so much time, even if 
they are successful, and, thereby, 
help our clients keep their doors 
open.” 

The Sunshine Mission, the only 
mission in Los Angeles that provides 
room and board to unattached 
women, is an example. When staff 
members came to the Design Center, 
they had already been ordered to 
close by the Building Department 
because an open stairwell violated the 
code. The center designed a stairwell 
enclosure, had it approved by the 
Building Department, and a con- 
tractor was at work that same week. 
The mission never closed. 

The Community Design Center has 
become an invaluable tool for low- 
income groups and communities in 
Los Angeles. It has often helped 
them to take the first step toward 
self-sufficiency. The Design Center 
itself is an example of how a little 
help at the right time can result in 
success. HUD support got the center 
going, and it has since been able to 
secure local funds and to grow 
stronger every year. The future is 
limited only by the extent of con- 
tinuing support. There is no shortage 
of plans and ideas. A do-it-yourself 
code compliance manual is on the 
drawing boards. There is a great need 
in Los Angeles for housing conserva- 
tion and renovation and Bonar says 
that the center is anxious to help. 
And, of course, there are plenty of 
parks to build, structures to design, 
and community plans to be drawn. 0 
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“Never has the flexibility of our national institutions 
been more challenged than by our experience in urbaniza- 
tion. In the space of less than 100 years we have moved 
from a sparse agrarian society to a crowded urban society. 
In the process we have experimented with hundreds of 
programs and virtually thousands of institutional arrange- 
ments to deal with this change. ... Both our mistakes and 
our triumphs have been highly visible to us—and to the 
rest of the world—and offer a laboratory of hard lessons 
to other Nations at this Conference, now, and long after 
HABITAT has been adjourned.” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary 
speaking at the U.N. Conference on 
Human Settlements (HABITAT) 
June 1, 1976 


“Title VIII of the Civil Rights Act of 1968, the Fair 
Housing Title, is the most widely known civil rights 
statute administered by HUD and probably the one most 
closely identified with the Department’s Civil Rights 
enforcement activities. It prohibits discrimination based 
upon race, color, religion, sex or national origin in 
connection with the sale or rental of almost every 
dwelling unit in the United States. 

“Title VIIl requires HUD to investigate complaints of 
housing discrimination and to attempt to resolve such 
complaints through conference, conciliation or persuasion. 

“We receive over 3,000 Title VIII complaints per year 
and that number is increasing. While we have a large case 
backlog, we are making progress in reducing the time it 
takes to process a complaint. At the end of Fiscal Year 
1975, we held over 574 complaints more than 180 days 
old. Today this number has been reduced to 485 and we 
are working to reduce that number to zero.” 

—John B. Rhinelander, HUD Under Secretary, 
before the Subcommittee on Civil and Constitutional 
Rights, House Committee on the Judiciary, 

March 10, 1976 


“Over the last decade, total housing production has 
represented about 145 percent of household increases. In 
other words about two-thirds of housing production has 
gone for new households, the rest for inventory losses and 
vacancy adjustments. Applying that yardstick to the 
projections of household formations, we come up with 
even more moderate estimates, from a low 1.78 million 
units to 2.37 million, depending on which series is used. 
At the lower end of the range, the housing production 
levels we are actually predicting for the next two years 
should certainly be adequate. And if for some unforeseen 
reason the hopeful trends we see continuing in the 
housing market and the economy in general should re- 
verse themselves, we are prepared to take appropriate 
counter-cyclical measures as we have done in the past. 
But | do not think that will be necessary. All indications 
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are that inflation will continue to moderate, production 

and employment will continue to rise and consumers, 

armed with higher incomes and greater confidence in the 

economy, will make the kind of investment in the future 
that a home represents.” 

—David S. Cook, HUD Assistant Secretary for 

Mortgage Credit-FHA Commissioner, speaking to 

the Aluminum Extruders Council, Palm Springs, 

California, March 20, 1976 


“The urban revitalization process is a geometric de- 
sign. Steady growth and improvement—like decline and 
decay—spread from neighborhood to contiguous neighbor- 
hood. And the pattern of growth, as the pattern of 
decline, is tied to the economic stability of the neighbor- 
hood and the city. 

“And that is why the land bank concept is so vital to 
Detroit. The bargain the city can offer provides 
tremendous potential for attracting people and industry 
to its boundaries. 

“‘In the geometrics of national urban decline, those 
industries that might have elected to stay with a given 
city—too often—were taxed right out of it, and need an 
economic incentive to return. 

“More and more cities are beginning to show a 
willingness to provide such incentives to hold on to the 
businesses they have and to attract others. 

“Postponing tax revenues as an investment in the 
future is a common device. 

“Surely, it means municipal belt tightening—but what 
is the tax potential of an empty store or plant or house 
that sits there and rots?” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 
speaking at the Detroit Press Club, 
April 14, 1976 


“This year we are, in part, celebrating a revolution— 
one that helped create a unified Nation from a handful of 
colonies. It is time now to set our sights toward another 
revolution—one of attitude—that can create a Nation 
unified in the purpose of meeting the challenges that lie 
ahead. 

“The provision of ‘a decent home in a suitable living 
environment for every American...’ is only one part of 
the overall task we face as we move into our third 
century. 

“If we achieve this, | believe we will gain the measure 
of maturity necessary to carry us successfully into and 
through the next two hundred years.” 

—James H. Blair, HUD Assistant Secretary for 

Fair Housing and Equal Opportunity, speaking 

at the Ceremony marking the Eighth Anniversary of 
Fair Housing Month, Washington, D.C. 

April 2, 1976 
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Turf Reclamation 
Revisited 


by Seymour J. Rosenthal 
and Archibald Allen, III 


A few weeks ago an elderly woman, 
blind since youth, left her home in 
Allequippa Terrace, a public housing 
project in central Pittsburgh, to take 
a walk with her seeing-eye dog. It is 
often dangerous for women—includ- 
ing blind women with dogs—to walk 
alone in such neighborhoods, and so 
it proved this time. A group of roving 
teenagers thought it might be fun to 
tease and harass her, and to try to 
entice her dog to lead her over the 
brink of the steep hill that plunges 
down from the project toward down- 
town Pittsburgh and the Allegheny 
River. 

When she returned to the project 
she reported the episode to the office 
of the Community Security Organ- 
izers, a small, new department of the 
Public Housing Authority in Pitts- 
burgh, and that was the last time she 
was bothered. The next time she 
walked, the woman was accompanied 
by other young people, who differed 


little in appearance and in_ back- 
ground from those who had molested 
her, but who were organized into a 
“Youth Security Patrol’’ (YSP) whose 
function was to ensure that the 
neighborhood delinquents did not, 
through terrorist tactics, set the 
standards by which residents of 
Allequippa had to live. 


Members of the Youth Security 
Patrol were controlling their own 
territory, which had fallen to a group 
whose standards were not theirs. In 
short, they were reclaiming their turf! 
The members of the Youth Security 
Patrol are residents and official repre- 
sentatives of Allequippa Terrace and 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh. They are not a counter- 
force of tough kids, but a part of an 
expanding program of neighborhood 
security that is based on one of the 
oldest, loveliest, and yet least often 
realized hopes of American urban 
life—community. The old blind 
woman and the rest of the residents 
in the project, rather than the roving 
teenagers, make up the community. 
The Y.S.P. was organized to work 
with them, to assure that the neigh- 
borhood is pleasant and safe to live 
in. This concept must still seem as 
radical to the residents as it does to 
many city officials around the Nation. 


This concept of Turf Reclamation 
was first articulated by one of the 
authors, Seymour J. Rosenthal, at the 
HUD National Conference on Secu- 
rity in Multi-Family Housing in 
September 1973 (see HUD Challenge, 
March 1974). Mr. Rosenthal’s point 
of view was that 7Turf Reclamation 
was a practical approach whose time 
had come. The methods that rely 
solely on force and hardware have 
failed. The centers of our cities have 
become almost unlivable, and the 
great majority of those who live or 
work in them are ready to take ac- 
tion to clean them up. So far the 
concept of Turf Reclamation has 
only been applied in public housing 
projects, but the same principles could 


be used in any residential neighbor- 
hood, 
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Many of us walk, and live, on turf 
over which we have no control, or 
control only at certain times of day. 
Many city neighborhoods resemble 
villages in Vietnam which belong to 
one side during the day, and to the 
other at night. Defensible space in 
such a neighborhood may shrink to 
one’s own apartment; and even that 
cannot be assured, since robberies are 
frequent. People lock their doors, 
throw the bolts, and by and large 
stay off the streets and out of the 
halls till morning. 

When strange or threatening noises 
are heard, and no action is taken, 
control is surrendered. The reasser- 
tion of this control is only temporary 
and once this pattern is established it 
becomes harder and harder to dis- 
lodge. Through fear, resignation and 
‘not wanting to get involved’ we let 
important segments of- our lives be 
governed by the wishes of a minor- 
ity—sometimes a vicious minority. 


Turf control may change several 
times during the day, week or season; 
when the high school lets out, for 
instance, and the men of the neigh- 
borhood are still at work; over the 
weekend or during the summer; 
during celebrations or holidays. Ten 
teenagers standing on a corner night 
after night may create a situation to 
which the whole neighborhood may 
have to adjust; making the women 
and children take roundabout routes 
on errands; making the neighborhood 
merchants apprehensive so that they 
close early; creating a general atmos- 
phere of malaise. The teenagers may 
actually do nothing; their presence, 
and its implications, are enough. 


How many people, even in polite 
suburban neighborhoods, have surren- 
dered to implied threats, and done 
nothing about them? How many have 
seen automobiles or bicycles “ripped 
off’’ in the streets—or heard intruders 
in the next apartment—and done 
nothing, not even taking the safe step 
of calling the police? 

People feel alone, helpless, afraid 
of retaliation. “Why can’t the police 
do something?” But it is obvious that 
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with neighborhoods as with people 
the only real control comes from 
within. Even if reliance is placed 
primarily on force and hardware, the 
police can do little unless they are 
called and trusted; the locks won't 
work unless they are installed, and 
used properly. There will never be 
enough locks and policemen, and, 
finally who wants to live in a for- 
tress? No policeman can know as well 
as the residents who does or doesn’t 
belong in that hall or playground, 
which tenants are troublemakers and 
which corners and rooms are danger- 
ous. 

Whose values will 
neighborhood, and determine the 
quality of life; those of the law- 
abiding majority or those of the law- 
breaking minority? If the responsible 
community does nothing, then the 
minority will set the values, and these 
will become part of the fabric of the 
neighborhood. 


dominate the 


Establishing Community Bond 


Working with one’s neighbors to 
agree on common values and rules, 
and to enforce them is the first step. 
Sharing concerns means that one is 
no longer isolated, that fear, both of 
retaliation and of “acting against 
one’s own kind,” are diminished. 
Almost invariably the neighbors, who 
had thought that they were alone, 
will be in agreement. 

Recognition, by management and 
residents, that security is a total pro- 
gram, involving all aspects of opera- 
tion and living arrangement is an 
important consideration. This means 
that the apartments must be attrac- 
tive and well maintained and the halls 
clean. It means that neighborliness 
must be encouraged, with the resi- 
dents walking to visit one another, 
“patrolling the turf,’ taking an active 
interest in what is happening. 
Through meetings and committees 
the residents can actively control 
their environments. Rules should be 
posted and enforced, and notices and 
pronouncements displayed to remind 
residents, for instance, that garbage 


must be wrapped. If an_ individual 
becomes a menace to the values that 
the majority has established, other 
residents must be prepared to con- 
front him or to report him to the 
housing authority, or the police, 
rather than see community control of 
the turf threatened. Youth must be 
given realistic alternatives to delin- 
quent behavior—jobs, clubs, friends, 
or help with their problems; their 
recreational and social needs must be 
met. 

Maintenance becomes more impor- 
tant than locks as a means of preserv- 
ing order. Broken windows lead to 
other broken windows, as well as to 
kids who enjoy breaking them. This 
can be stopped by prompt repair, 
which gives residents a taste of what 
homes with no broken windows are 
like, so that they have a stake in 
seeing that no more are broken. 
Fresh paint is more than paint; it 
represents concern, evidence of belief 
in common goals, and a bright anti- 
dote to discouragement. There is 
little incentive for people to take care 
of a dilapidated building, but one 
that is well maintained will encourage 
residents to look after it. 

The residents must come to be- 
lieve that it is really their turf, that it 
is worth reclaiming, and that it can 
be reclaimed. They must believe that 
the administrators who are competent 
and fair are as dedicated to this goal 
as they are; otherwise, it won’t work. 


Turf Reclamation in Pittsburgh 

In Pittsburgh Turf Reclamation has 
worked, dramatically, in a relatively 
few months. The heart of this ap- 
proach is not the guard force but the 
Community Security Organizers, or 
CSO’s. There are 17 of them for 
eight projects with some 30,000 
residents. They do not carry guns or 
clubs, and thus cannot replace the 
200 guards which the projects did 
not get (they finally did get 50). In 
direct hardware terms they are almost 
helpless in coping with the problem— 
they can guard no entrances, and 
cannot make arrests. This is not their 
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function. The CSO is there to serve 
as a focal point, guide, and spark 
plug for the efforts of the tenants to 
provide their own security. They are 
exactly what the name says: Commu- 
nity Security Organizers. 

They are, in the words of Coordi- 
nator Art Mitchell, “somewhere 
between organizers, cops, social 
workers and Dear Abby.” Their of- 
fices—one in each project—are nerve 
centers to which complaints and 
reports of suspicious occurrences 
come, and from which investigations, 
exhortations, information and organi- 
zation go. They organize the Hall 
Captains, who are in charge of secu- 
rity on each floor, supervise the 
Youth Patrol, recreation and tenant 
meetings. They relay and act on 
complaints. They constantly ‘‘walk 
the turf,”” make themselves visible 
and accessible, visit tenants and urge 
the tenants to do the same. They 
have reintroduced the tenants to the 
police, and made the latter socially 
acceptable. 


“| asked them,” says Art Mitchell, 
“who else are you going to call on if 
you need help? Used to be, a patrol 
car would come in the neighborhood; 
it would get hit with rocks. Had to 
have tape crossed on the windshield 
to stop flying glass. That’s all gone 
now.” The police are enthusiastic 
about the success of the CSO’s work. 


Henry Miller, the CSO at Al- 
lequippa, relates an incident which 
demonstrates the change of attitude 
of residents towards security. “‘Short- 
ly after | started work, | answered a 
call for help and went and pounded 
on the wrong door. The woman 
looked out at me, and she knew | 
didn’t live in that project. We can’t 
live in the project where we work. 
Anyway, she suddenly jumped out, 
waving a stick. ‘What do you want 
here, man?’ | had to explain real 
quick who | was. In the old days she 


would have thrown her locks and 
never mind what went on in the 
hall.” 


The CSO insists that the tenants 
be involved. A complaint by phone is 
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not enough; it must be formally re- 
ported, and the police called immedi- 
ately if the occasion warrants. ‘I tell 
them,’”’ says Mitchell, “that if they 
don’t report it, it didn’t happen.” 


When all are committed to the 
same goals, old distinctions and 
antagonisms (management versus 


tenants, liberals versus conservatives) 
tend to become blurred. When inter- 
views for the CSO jobs were being 
held, representatives of tenant organi- 
zations and authorities rated the 
applicants—and found themselves in 
agreement on the great majority of 
cases, even the ones that eventually 
turned out to be mistakes. They 
wanted the same kinds of people. In 
the leases there is a category of “‘so- 
cial eviction” designed to eliminate 
deviant behavior and tenants consid- 
ered a menace to others or to the 
general welfare of the project. 

In earlier days most tenants and 
liberals might have been very cautious 
about anything that seemed to sug- 
gest social control. But under Turf 
Reclamation, majority standards must 
be formulated and enforced. Art 
Mitchell gives an example. ““A woman 
and her boyfriend would turn up her 
stereo at one or two in the morning 
and ‘pop pills.’ Well, the other people 
on that floor are working people. 
They need their sleep and they 
wanted it stopped. We talked to the 
couple about it and gave them warn- 
ings before we did anything else.” 
Usually bringing contending parties 
into a single room will enable a prob- 
lem to be solved without eviction 
taking place. 


Long Range Effects Seen 

Since Turf Reclamation involves all 
aspects of maintenance and adminis- 
tration, its benefits are far-reaching, 
affecting areas not usually associated 
with security. The vacancy rate in 
family apartments is the lowest in 10 
years, according to Dan Blackwell, 
Director of Services for the Author- 
ity. Savings in maintenance costs have 
resulted from keeping painters and 
janitors busy 6 days a week. Cases of 








vandalism have dropped and, most 
important, in the 9 months the CSO’s 
have been functioning, crime has 
gone down about 75 percent. 

These statistics apply only to 
specific crimes in selected commu- 
nities. Data is presently being gath- 
ered for a more comprehensive stat- 
istical report. 

To the people involved in the 
Pittsburgh story, statistics are mean- 
ingful, but they tend to be cold. 
Each has an anecdote that has partic- 
ular meaning for him. Jay Goggin, 
Executive Director of the Authority, 
recently received a call about a 
break-in that might seem routine to 
an outsider, but which delighted him. 
“St. Clair Village used to have a lot 
of rip-offs. This woman called the 
police to report a break-in to the 
maintenance store room. Think of 
that! Reporting a robbery of author- 
ity property!” 

To Art Mitchell and Henry Miller 
it seems significant that the ‘Dear 
Abby” portion of the job seems to 
be growing. Recently Mitchell and 
another organizer helped the victim 
of an assault, an elderly woman, 
move to another apartment where she 
felt more safe. But it was Saturday, 
the apartment was dingy, and paint- 
ers were not available; “So we spent 
that weekend painting her place. 
Made her feel better.” Says Art 
Mitchell, “Well you know, people call 
up to complain, or something, and 
they talk about this thing or that 
thing. But sometimes it turns out 
that they have no real complaint. 
They’re lonely, and they want to 
talk, and they know we'll listen. Well, 
that’s part of our job too.” 0 


Mr. Rosenthal is Director of the 
Center for Social Policy and Commu- 
nity Development and _ associate 
professor in the School of Social 
Administration, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Allen is Assistant Director of the 
Center for Social Policy and Commu- 
nity Development, School of Social 
Administration, Temple University. 
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lines & numbers 


Financial Characteristics of the Housing 
Inventory: 1974 and 1973 


| In 1974, more than one-fifth of the 70,831,000 units of occupied housing contained households that earned less than 
| $5,000; one-third earned $15,000 or more and about one-half earned between $5,000 and $15,000. This information 
' comes from the recently released reports of the Annual Housing Survey for 1974. A comparison to the 1973 Survey 
' indicates a significant income shift over the 12-month period. The proportion of households with incomes below 
/ $5,000 and from $5,000 to $15,000 decreased about 3 percent while those with incomes in excess of $15,000 
| increased by nearly 6 percent. 
: The average value placed on homes by their owner-occupants in 1974 was $27,200. Less than 10 percent of 
homeowners valued their homes at less than $10,000 while 31 percent reported valuations of $35,000 or more. 
Compared to 1973, the proportion of homes valued below $25,000 decreased while the proportion valued at $35,000 
or more increased by 7 percent. Overall, the average value of homes increased by 13 percent over 1973. 

Average gross rent (contract rent plus utilities) for all renter-occupied units was $142. Approximately one-tenth of 
all renter households paid less than $70 a month while nearly one-fifth paid $200 or more monthly. Compared to 
1973, the proportion of monthly rents of $200 or more increased by 4 percent. Average rents for all renters in 1974 
increased by 7 percent over the previous year. 


Value of Owner-Occupied Homes: 1974 and 1973 
(Percentage Distribution) 


Percent Change 
: Value 1974 1973 in Units 


» Owner-occupied units 100.0 100.0 

| Less than $10,000 7.8 9.7 —1.9 
» $10,000 to $14,999 10.0 12.2 —2.2 
' $15,000 to $19,999 13.1 16.2 —3.1 
$20,000 to $24,999 13.6 14.5 - § 
| $25,000 to $34,999 24.6 23.5 +1.1 
| $35,000 or more 30.9 23.9 +7.0 
| Median $27,200 $24,100 


Gross Rent of Renter-Occupied Units 
(Percentage Distribution) 


Percent Change 
: Gross Rent 1974 1973 in Units 


| Renter-occupied units 100.0 100.0 

Less than $70 10.6 11.7 —1.1 
| $70 to $99 12.9 15.2 —2.3 
| $100 to $149 27.6 29.1 —1.5 
» $150 to $199 24.9 22.8 2.4 
» $200 or more 18.8 14.5 +4.3 
» No cash rent 5.1 6.7 —1.6 
| Median $142 $133 


; Source: Annual Housing Surveys, 1973 and 1974, HUD-Bureau of the Census. 


—Prepared by Robert Ryan 
Office of Management Information 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE eae 
Public Documents Department 

Washington, D.C. 20402 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 


Challenge i To 
‘ , : Superintendent of Documents 
: Government Printing Office 
IF YOU ARE...A public official, builder, : Washington, D.C. 20402 
developer, lender, architect, planner, or otherwise : 
concerned about housing and the cities, you : Enclosed find $_______. (check, money order, or Documents coupons). Please enter my 
should subscribe NOW to HUD Challenge : subscription to HUD Challenge (issued monthly) for one year ($15.90 a year domestic; 


magazine—the official publication of the U.S. : $19.90 if mailed to a foreign address). 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. : 


Pass a subscription form along to an associate 

if you have already subscribed for 1976. ‘ 
This 32-page monthly illustrated magazine : Name 

features HUD program information, projects, : 

policies, new directions; achievements by 

government, private industry, and volunteers; 

ideas and innovations in the field, interviews : Street Address 

and articles from urban experts. ; 
Please send the coupon directly to GPO. : aT I ieee ninsbsa anemia amen eiuaeandeaaes i Oe 


HUD-312-56-ASI 


Please charge this order to my Deposit Account Number 








